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RECEPTION TOILETTES.—FIGS. 1-4. 


FP\WO handsome reception toilettes are shown in these illustra- 

tions. Fig. 1 (of which a back view is seen in Fig. 3, page 
869) is of old-green peau de soie, with a panel of old-green velvet, 
which is embroidered in metallic green and gold. The front of 
the skirt is richly draped; where the folds are drawn up the un- 
der-skirt is represented by pleats of velvet and silk. The back has 
flowing straight breadths, which form short paniers on the hips, 
draped with large rosettes, The short pointed basque has a full 
draped plastron of pale blue crépe de Chine beaded with gold beads. 





| shape and with elbow sleeves. 


enough to prefer the style that had not the opening above the 
hours for the “moon movement,” although she essayed that after- 
ward, as the painting was remarkably fine. There is an arch or 
semicircular piece over the square that rises some six inches in 
the centre. It was ornamented by an oval, the long diameter run- 
ning horizontally, the shape outlined by a narrow raised band in 
dull and polished gold. From out a tiny bit of blue and white sky, 
rising above « quiet wooded scene in dull colors, stood the three- 
quarter figure of a young girl, her long red-brown hair falling in 
wavy masses over her simple bodice of India muslin, made heart- 
Thrown carelessly around her 


At the sides are broad embroidered revers of velvet, with small | was a scarf of dark red velvet, which was brought out warm, 


revers of plain velvet 
underneath. Ribbon 
bows are dotted about 
the waist and skirt. 

The toilette shown 
in Fig. 2, and in Fig. 
4, page 869, is of 
mauve moiré with 
white lace. A ruche 
of moiré encircles the 
foot of the skirt. A 
draped tablier of white 
lace veils the front and 
right side, while on the 
back and the left side 
there is a long drapery 
of moiré looped with 
ribbon bows. The 
pointed bodice is 
crossed at the front, 
with the open throat 
trimmed with lace 
frills and ribbon bows. 
It has transparent el- 
bow sleeves of lace, 
studded with knots of 
ribbon, 











For Christmas. 
I. 
N ADGE the impe- 
cunious, we had 
long since grown to 
call her—with sympa- 
thy so tender her 
purse had barely the 
traditional penny left 
for good luck—had to 
draw on fertile brain 
as well as busy fingers 
for the blessed Christ- 
mas-time her loving 
heart could not pass 
by unnoticed. You 
will have to sum up 
for yourselves her pre- 
sents and their cost, 
and unless you go and 
do likewise I fear you 
will think somebody 
has been breaking one 
at least of the com- 
mandments. But, af- 
ter all, was she not 
wiser than the rest of 
us? for is it not al- 
ways the loving 
thought that touches 
the heart of both do- 
nor and donee ? 

There was first an 
open wall cabinet 
achieved for Mina, 
whose beautiful pieces 
of royal Worcester, old 
China, and rare Delft, 
that had come over 
with the head of the 
house generations ago, 
were lodged on man- 
tel and bracket. shelf 
until something better 
could be obtained. 
Mina herself, the en- 
vied possessor of all] 
these treasures, was a 
flashing brunette, so 
you will ku w for 
yourself the color of 
her room, and how de- 
lightfully a superb 
piece of scarlet plush 
would harmonize with the surroundings, on what pleasant speak- 
ing terms, too, it would be with the china and old blue of the 
heirlooms. 

It was an inspiration, wasn’t it, the taking of a quaintly paint- 
ed face from an old-fashioned eight-day clock as a background ? 
The price was only twenty-five cents; they are always hand-paint- 
ed, and in some of them the coloring and shading are exquisite, 
while the figures recall old portraits that, with the curiously 
carved chairs of our great-grandmothers, have again come to be 
valued as they deserve. These clock faces come in two styles and 
several sizes; those with the square measuring a scant fourteen 
inches are none too large, For the first attempt Madge was wise 


Fig. 1.—Peau pe Som anp Vetver Costome.—Fxont. 
[For Back, see Page 869.] 








but heavy silk and a needle are better; the pile of the plush does 
not flatten, and mistakes can be remedied. Using a very thin 
piece of pasteboard, cut a circle that will cover the dial plate, and 
take the plush that was left from the large centre for its outer sur- 
face. When a needle and thread have drawn this into place, glue 
it over the dial; then glue the plush edge accurately onto the 
whole clock face, and bind it well with strong muslin bands over 
and across, not disturbing until thoroughly dry, which will take 
about two days. The plush will soon brush up from its flatness, 
and the bands will insure almost as satisfactory results as do the 
clamps of the cabinet-maker. Next come the brackets, which are 
to be made from cigar boxes, and should not be covered with plush 





unless one craves the 
added trouble’ of 











RECEPTION TOILETTES. 


rich, and glowing by the deep olive of her skirt. In her hands she 
held a wreath of finely painted roses and forget-me-nots, the blue 
ribbon with which it was tied in true-lover’s knot coming just 
above her uplifted hands. In the vacant corners were cornucopias, 
from which fruit, flowers, and green leaves were tumbling in the 
quaint old-fashioned manner of a century ago. 

Cut an oblong about twenty-three by seventeen inches from a 
thin piece of well-seasoned wood, and in the centre, measuring the 
distances accurately, lay the clock face, its outline drawn distinctly 
on the wood. Cut out this shape, falling within the tracing about 
half an inch, and cover the board with the plush, notching the 
edges to insure smoothness. Strong glue will keep this in place, 


Fig. 2.—Morré ann Lac 
[For Back, see Page 869.] 


keeping free from 
dust. Make one with 
odd little supports to 
be placed at the bot- 
tom, and two across 
the circle ; 
then have quaint ones 
of different lengths 
here and there at top 


centre 


and sides wherever 
they will produce the 
best effect. There 


must be a heavy board 
a trifle smaller than 
the light one for the 
back, and into this the 
screws and nails used 
for the brackets can 
be driven. In it, too, 
are the stout hooks by 
which the cabinet is 
to be suspended. A 
sharp nail driven 
through the clock 
face will always in- 
sure an opening for 
either brad or screw. 

For only a vase or 
two, a tiny cup and 
saucer of the old tea- 
drinking days, with a 
fine old china plate 
whose beauty is its 
own excuse for being 
on the list, were con- 
structed simple but 
effective cabinets of 
white- wood, rubbed 
and worked until they 
had the color and al- 
most the texture of 
ivory. It require. pa- 
tience more than skill 
to bring out the lovely 
graining, but one for- 
gets the toil very 
quickly, and the col- 
oring is always with 


us. Have a good 
shield pattern, pretty 
high on the shoul- 


ders, and measuring 
quite twenty - four 
inches in height by 
eighteen across. An 
opening in the centre 
near the top will serve 
for the large nail that 
fastens it to the wall. 
The edge can be gild- 
ed, but a_ bevelled 
one is preferable and 
more in keeping. At 
the left put two little 
brackets, and irregu- 
larly across the top 
a iarger one; this 
should come nearly to 
the edge on the left of 
the top, but only half 
the distance from the 


1 


centre to the right 
shoulder. There is 
now a vacant space 


at the right, and this 
must be painted to suit 
the room for which 
it is intended. Have 
you seen those exqui- 
site old-gold chrysan- 
themums whose in- 
eurved petals shade 
toward the central ones toa warm glowing yellow? Try a loosely 
gathered spray with the foliage of pale olive green; or in lieu 
of this take pinks that shade all the way down from the color 
of a Hermosa rose to a soft bluish-white. If lilacs with their nod- 
ding plumes of white or purple are the favorites, give them a back- 
ground of mahogany or warm beech, and save for the stately asters 
or quiet daffodils the heavy wood of either walnut or butternut, 
Take these shield-shape pieces of wood for another purpose—less of 
art and more of nature. Have them the same shape and a trifle 
larger, of plain pine, well oiled, but not varnished. Just in the 
centre fasten one of the open-mesh wire ox-muzzles, which are very 
inexpensive, but answer every purpose for holding tal! graceful fern 


«& Dress.—Front. 
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fronds or drooping maiden-hair that will flourish 
in them all the year round—a lovely bit of the 
woods and pleasant walks and rides of early June 
brought right into the heart of winter, as well as 
something for the sunny corner of the piazza 
when out-door life begins again, One side of 
the muzzle must be flattened to fit well to the 
board, and it must be wired firmly to keep it in 
place. When this is done, fill it around the in- 
side with large pieces of moss, choosing the sort 
that will keep green and fresh even when a trifle 
dry; put in all the wood earth there is room 
for, and plant the ferns, with a little partridge- 
berry or winter-green, and Kenilworth ivy, with 
its delicate leaf and flower bud, around the edge. 
Once a week dip board and muzzle into a pail of 
Jukewarm water, allowing them to remain a few 
minutes, that the moss may be freshened; between- 
times sprinkling with a wet whisk-broom will be 
sufficient. A few pieces of Florida moss, if not 
frozen, will grow and flourish, sending out its pale 
vellow blossoms that are so effective against the 
gray of the moss; hang it around the wire edge 
of the muzzle, letting it fall below the board. 

Nothing could be lovelier or taking 
than dainty mouchoir cases of tissue-paper, crin- 
kled and crisp until the plain even surface is 
one fine net-work of tiny lines, each one at elbows 
with its neighbor. Take two sheets of the finest 
French paper (two shades of lilac are exquisite), 
and ball in the hand, not as if squeezing the life 
out, but gently and deftly ; open it first, then be- 
gin at the lower corner to the right, crush un- 
til it is all drawn in; squeeze just a trifle, keeping 
the finger-tips flat on the outside, not thrust into 
the paper; open and shake lightly; gather up 
again a little more closely, and repeat five times, 
each time tightening the grasp on the paper. Cut 
each sheet the shape of an envelop, making the 
under flaps a trifle larger than the outer ones ; 
do not fringe the edges, but all around to the 
depth of a secant two inches pull out the crinkle 
lightly; this gives a border slightly full, and sug- 
gestive of a poppy petal. Place the two sheets 
together, the lighter on the inside, and at the cor- 
ners put a drop of gum-tragacanth to keep them 
together. 
must cover a fine muslin bag of sachet powder 
made to fit the flat side of the case, and touched 
with gum at the corners to make it firm, Tie 
light violet satin ribbon about three inches wide 
around the outside, the bow coming on top or 
over on the plain side; across one cornet is care- 
lessiy laid a bunch of pansies ranging in tone 
from deepest purple to palest lavender. These 
conceits are dainty enough for my lady’s drawing- 
room, and filled with delicate perfume of orris 
root and violet are doubly welcome. 

How exquisite would be one of these confec- 
tions in two shades of rose-pink, with a spray of 
mallows for the corner, or great June roses in 
their riotous beauty! In putting the two sheets 
together—for of course they are crinkled sepa- 
rately—do not flatten them down, but have the 
inner sheet so it will peep out here and there. 
A plainer style of case is portfolio - shape, in 
three shades of a color; pull out the edges light- 
ly as in the others, and put the sachet powder 
in fine muslin between the two inner sheets, stitch- 
ing through the centre to keep all well together ; 
the ribbon bow will conceal this, and the long 
ends tied at top will finish the decoration. These 
cases at first sight look very fragile, but the genu- 
ine French paper is tough, and the tumbling daily 
use brings does not affect the crinkle. 

For the children were the most fascinating of 
pen-wipers ; so much so that the head of the fam- 
ily made an exchange, and reserved “ The Pipe 
Family” for the library table. Three cents was 
such an absurd sum for a Christmas gi? , and the 
fun that grew out of it! These clay pipes have 
a little projection at the bottom of the bowl part 
that neither you nor I would ever have discov- 
ered, The stem makes the frame on which to 
hang the clothing, first gluing it into a piece of 
wood two inches square and three-quarters of an 
inch in thickness; hollow out a groove a little 
larger than the pipe stem, fill with warm glue, 
and press firmly in, holding until set. Next paint 
the face, which may be done with a few strokes 
of the brush, or as elaborately as desired ; eyes of 
course are among the must-be’s; and as for the 
nose, it is already there in its most exaggerated 
form. <A huge poke bonnet is the best for the 
head, the under part of the bowl furnishing the 
most obliging of angles against slipping off; as 
for the rest of the dress, make it as odd as possi- 
ble. It is devoid of arms, and the whole ap- 
pearance is so comically helpless. — ue 

Six pea-nuts formed the foundation for Chinese 
John, the lining of whose coat, with its many 
folds of chamois, revealed the many black deeds 
in which he would mutely take a part. Careful- 
ly look over a stock of pea-nuts, and lay aside two 
for the hands—fists they really are—one that will 
answer for the head, another that, cut in two the 
short way, will give two pails or gourds, which- 
ever you may prefer, and a couple for the feet. 
Sometimes the nuts turn awry a little, which, if 
nicely hung, produces a very odd effect. Paint 
the features, or put them in with pen and ink, 
and glue around the back strands of black silk 
or fine horse-hair plaited into a queue. Dark 
blue or black woollen stuff is best for the cos- 
tume, and should be lined with stiff crinoline to 
keep it in place, sleeves and all, The pea-nuts 
for hands, feet, and head are to project outside 
the costume the distance they would do if real, 
fastened firmly with blind stitches ; the part inside 
makes the figure stiffer, and renders it more pli- 
able than if there was a framework all through on 
which to fasten the dress. Both sleeves may be 
fastened so the hands are crossed on the breast, 
or only one lifted as if in mute appeal. A wood- 
en toothpick is just right for a pole which, slung 
across his back, holds two tiny pails at the ends, 
that may be utilized for holding new and refuse 

ens ; this pole passes under the queue, and should 
well glued to the dress at the neck, 


more 








Two separate pieces of crinkled paper | 








*« It deserves a welcome at every fireside.”—Rev. J. H. 
Vincent, D.D., in the Sunday-school Journal, New York, 

“* A model juvenile. A boy or girl can have no purer 
and brighter magazine.”—Jndependent, New York. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


An ILuustraten Weexkty. 


The number issued November 29th contains sev- 
eral stories and articles of great interest, among 
which may be mentioned 


THE BLUE HOLLAND PITCHER, 
A STORY OF EVACUATION DAY, 
By AGNES CARR SAGE, 


with an illustration by J. E. Ketry; “ The Mari- 
onettes of the Luxembourg,” by Lucy C. Lituie, ae- 
companied by a drawing by Atice Barser; 
“ Thigh-Building,” an article on physical develop- 
ment, by Wittt1aM BialkiE. 

“ Derrick Sterling” is concluded in this number. 
The next issue will be the Christmas number, which 
will be vichly furnished with stories, pictures, 
poems, ete. In the following number will be begun 
a new serial story, entitled “A New Robinson 
Crusoe,” by Wittiam L. ALDEN, author of * The 
Cruise of the * Ghost,” “ The Moral Pirates,” ete, 
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A PROMISE TO THE EAR. 


JT is often somewhat shocking to people 
I of middle age, or past that period, to ob- 
serve the nonchalance with which far too 
many of the young ladies of the present day 
speak of their engagements of marriage; 
that is, with no shrinking, or hesitation, or 
reserve, and, as it would appear to the ob- 
server, with no delicacy. And not only is it 
the want of delicacy that strikes one, but a 
want of respect toward the engagement, a 
treatment of it as if it were the lightest of 
affairs, without especial significance unless 
one pleased, an arrangement for lunch, a 
rendezvous at a reception, not nearly so se- 
rious, indeed, as a dinner engagement, which 
is something that must be kept, but a part 
of the frivolities of life, not to be looked at 
intently or spoken of gravely, but entered 
into half in prank and frolic, continued as 
long as agreeable, and broken as lightly as a 
bubble a child blows from a pipe. 

The manner, too, in which these engage- 
ments are formed is a source of surprise and 
shock, again, to the reputable middle-aged 
woman, who is convinced that things were 
not done so in her young days—the total 
levity and want of sentiment, the young 
man’s purse and general ability to provide 
a tine ménage and equipage having more to 
do with the solidarity of the enterprise than 
virtne or personal charm; genial manners, 
good dancing, and pleasant temper being 
enough for the temporary arrangement, and 
the temporary arrangement being tolerably 
well understood to be only for the season, 
terminable, like various other copartner- 
ships, at the will of either party. 

But equally is it a matter of pain and 
trouble to the astonished observer to notice 
the manner in which the engagements are 
broken, letters returned, all but a telltale 
few ; some gifts returned and some retain- 
ed; a little romance, a little sentiment, as 
if just for the play’s sake, a few tears, under 
which the laugh comes sparkling presently, 
and the way is clear for the next aspirant. 
Aud then the affair is spoken of as coolly 
and openly as any event of yesterday’s 
dinner or of last night’s ball—such and such 
a thing happened when this young person 
was engaged to So-and-so; or no, was it 
then, or when she and young This-and-that 
were so épris with each other? The whole 
affair of the engagement is a glove that has 
been dropped, a flower that has faded, a 
story that is told. 

Now this good middle-aged lady who is 
looking on at the repetitions of the little 
drama is shocked perhaps no more by one 
portion of it than another; the want of re- 
serve is as bad in her eyes as the want of 
faith, the want of faith no worse than the 
want of reverence. In her eyes a contract 
is a contract, and her engagement of mar- 
riage would be binding, according to her 
belief, simply as a contract; and although 
she might find it absolutely necessary at 
last that it should be broken, she would 
reach that point only after long delay and 
hesitancy and reluctance, and never as slie 
would tear off a faded corsage bouquet and 
fling it into the gutter driving home from 
the ball. For a girl to have broken an en- 
gagement of marriage is in her eyes not at 
all a trifling thing, but something that 
causes the girl to be looked at askance, 





either as a person of unstable mind and 
disloyal faith, or as one whose character 
has been found wanting by her lover on 
further acquaintance. In her day, when a 
young lady broke her engagement, or had it 
broken for her, she went into retirement for 
a season like a young widow, and did not 
brazen it out as if she had done no more 
than promise to go to a picnic and had then 
thought better of it. 

There seems to the quiet if critical on- 
looker a singular profanity about the busi- 
ness, and she feels this the most in remark- 
ing the careless way in which the engage- 
ment is formed, as if one rushed into the 
Holy of Holies, and without removing the 
shoes from one’s feet. Better an infinity of 
times, she confesses, are all the broken en- 
gagements in the world beforehand, than 
broken marriage and divorce afterward. 
But in her code of morals there should be 
neither. The very idea of marriage shonld 
be approached with as much reverence as an 
altar, and the observer feels it possible that 
neither youth nor maiden would advance 
so gayly upon the sacred adytum had he or 
she any idea of the holiness of the shrine 
within. In some countries, she remembers, 
the betrothal is felt to be nearly as binding, 
as formal, ceremonial, and religious an act 
as a marriage itself, as the marriage which, 
in one form of religious belief at least, is re- 
garded as a sacrament; and in some parts 
of our own country she knows that the af- 
fair is so modestly conducted that an en- 
gagement is never spoken of till prepara- 
tious are making for the wedding, although 
this may be going as much too far on the 
other side. And while this is beyond the 
censor’s strictest idea, she would yet have 
a little of the church-going feeling about 
the maiden’s heart in accepting her lover, 
and she would have the affair taken so se- 
riously that no lover would be received as 
such just for the convenience of the season’s 
pleasure and attendance, just to lift the re- 
proach from vanity, or because So-and-so 
had a lover, but received only when he had 
come to stay, and where he was so worthy 
that the intention was to keep him. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
A MISSION OF PEACE. 


N? one can help feeling a dignity in the po- 
\ sition of a dozen members of the English 
Parliament, who visit this country simply in the 
interests of international peace, through a system 
of arbitration. If it be said that they represent 
a nation habitually selfish and ungenerous in its 
dealings, but especially so toward us, itis to be said 
that if there be such a spirit in that nation, these 
men certainly do not represent it. Sir George 
Campbell, for instance, did not hesitate to pro- 
test against English injustice in the East, and his 
volume of travels in this country (Black and 
White) showed a thoroughly candid spirit; while 
Mr. Creamer is one of the “ working-men” mem- 
bers of Parliament, and took an active part in 
that pronounced sympathy of English skilled me- 
chanics for the cause of the Union which kept 
that nation from active interference to dismem- 
ber our republic. All the members of the visit- 
ing body were plainly men of a liberal turn of 
mind, the sort of Englishmen with whom Amer- 
icans have most in common ; they did not seem 
like strangers. Besides, the more a nation is to 
be censured for wrong-doing, the more she is to 
be welcomed and honored when doing what is 
right. 

Again, if it be said that any arrangement for 
international arbitration would be valueless be- 
cause it would rest merely on moral authority 
aud wouid lack enforcement, it is to be answered 
that the same objection holds against treaties 
generally, since these rarely provide, or can pro- 
vide, for the carrying out of their own stipula- 
tions. They rely on the growth of national opin- 
ion, which now demands that states should be 
true to their obligations. It is one of the surest 
signs of human progress, when public opinion is 
thus substituted for brute force, even though 
some suggestion of such force lies in the back- 
ground. States have often disregarded tie pro- 
visions of treaties solemnly made, but such disre- 
gard is very apt to meet its retribution at some 
Jater period, when the offending nation finds it- 
self distrusted in consequence of such breach of 
troth; as England is proverbially and perhaps 
too severely known in France as perfide Albion. 
So the Boards of Arbitration in trade matters, 
now so widely multiplied, are often only morally 
binding in their decisions, and yet have great 
weight. Another remarkable instance of this 
moral weight is in the Boards of Railway Com- 
missioners, now existing in several of our States, 
bodies whose decisions have absolutely no com- 
pulsory power, and yet have such moral hold that 
their decisions are hardly ever disputed. It be- 
longs to the progress of civilization to extend and 
multiply these expressions of unarmed power. 

The real value of all such demonstrations is in 
the way of a protest against the horror and bar- 
barism of war, “ What is a victory like ?” ask- 
ed a lady once of the Duke of Wellington. “The 
saddest sight in the world, madam, except a de- 
feat,” he said. Grant, the greatest captain of our 
own time, has expressed his own aversion in 
terms as decisive. Only in the most extreme 
cases and under the most inevitable necessity can 
that mode of adjustment be justified; and the 
nations which now engage in it almost always 
convince themselves, with a self-deception which 





is quite modern in its character, that the other 
side began it. In the Middle Ages men rarely 
troubled themselves with any such device, but 
went forth to war as jauntily and unflinchingly 
as one might go for an afternoon’s ride. The 
month of April is mentioned in the old English 
chronicle of William of Malmesbury as the war 
month, quando solent reges ad arma procedere— 
when kings go out to fight—as if this was as sweet 
and inevitable a process.of nature as the swell- 
ing of buds or the nesting of birds. Sometimes in 
those old blood-thirsty days a man would make 
amends for his life-long brutality, very much as 
Longfellow’s Norman Baron freed his slaves 
from his death-bed. Digby quotes an old French 
historian as saying of a dead French king that 
“his reign was rather strange to the taste of 
many,” but that he died making restitution. 
There is still preserved in the castle of Nantes 
the last will of Oliver de Clisson, Constable of 
France, in which he commanded that all lands 
which he was not entitled to possess should be 
given back to their true owners; that the houses, 
mills, and farm-yards which had been demolish- 
ed by his orders, for the defence of towns and 
castles, should be rebuilt at his expense; and 
that 100,000 livres ($20,000) should be distribu- 
ted among those who had suffered from his wars. 
Even this, it is to be observed, was after the 
glory and excitement of those wars had passed; 
but this was sufficient for one who wished to die 
in the faith; it could be said of him, too, il fina 
catholiquement ; and it was much for the Church 
to claim that men would do all this for its pro- 
pitiation, even in their last wills. But could money 
atone for the bereaved lives, the crushed youth, 
the shamed and blighted existence, which the 
wars of those days left behind them ? 

Welcome any messengers from any country 
coming in these days to protest against all war! 
Women have especial reason to feel this, not 
only for themselves, but because there usually 
devolves on them the painful duty of opening the 
eyes of innocent children to the fact that they 
are born into a world of hostility and destruction, 
as well as love and peace. I felt like taking 
down the swords from above my fireplace and 
hiding them away forever, when first called 
upon to explain to my little girl what they meant 
and for what they stood. In medieval times, 
mass used to be said upon the battle-field be- 
tween the two armies, and at the close the trum- 
pet sounded and the fight began. On one of 
these occasions the Count de Blois, commanding 
an army in Brittany, burst into tears at hearing 
the trumpet, and said, “O that I might ransom 
with my blood that which is soon to be shed for 
me!” and many a man who has taken part in 
war would be glad, I fancy, to banish from his 
memory, at least, every death that came from any 
order that passed through his lips. An eminent 
general once told me that the effect of our civil 
war on himself had been to make him shrink 
from the taking even of animal life, so that he 
had successively abandoned hunting and fishing, 
in both of which he had previously taken much 
pleasure. Dulce inexpertis bellum, says the Latin 
proverb. “War is sweet to those who have 
never tried it.” T. W.H 





HOUSE-KEEPING MADE EASY. 
By CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
XXVITI—HOUSE-CLEANING. 


( NE of life’s inexplicable mysteries, to a 

man’s mind, is the necessity for house- 
cleaning. His untrained eve can perceive no 
untidiness in what appears to him a well-ordered 
house. Even to a woman the origin of dirt 
often seems almost as great a problem as the 
origin of evil, and about equally difficult to get 
rid of. Each room may be swept and scrubbed 
once a week, and the windows be polished at the 
same time, the closets may receive a monthly 
putting to rights, and the cellar and pantries be 
subjected to a close daily inspection. In spite 
of it all the semi-annual house-cleaning brings to 
light deposits of fluff, stores of cobwebs, and ac- 
cretions of dust that make the house-keeper 
shudder at the apparent slovenliness in which 
she has contentedly lived. Where did it all 
come from ? is her ery. 

This question is so likely to remain unanswer- 
ed that it is hardly worth while to attempt to re- 
ply to it, but rather to devote one’s energies to 
ridding the house as best one may of the obnox- 
ious matter. It is scarcely expedient to turn 
the whole establishment out of windows twice a 
year. One pulling up of carpets in a twelve- 
month ought to keep one in a state of cleanli- 
ness that should satisfy all except those ultra- 
fastidious souls who make life burdensome by 
the intensity of their neatness. 

The designing of the system to be followed in 
cleaning house demands nearly as much consid- 
eration as is required for the planning of a war 
campaign. In the first place, the house-keeper 
must resolve that if it lies within the bounds of 
possibility no one is to be rendered miserable by 
the house-cleaning. It is a purgatorial period in 
many homes, and wrongly so, Skill or tact may 
succeed in avoiding the confusion that in the 
minds of most people—and especially of men— 
is essential to the spring and fall setting to 
rights, 

To avoid such a state of affairs the house- 
keeper must resist the temptation, strong to all 
women, of rushing into the heat of the conflict 
and finishing the irksome business with all 
speed. Left to herself, she would gird up her 
loins, attack the task as though it were her worst 
enemy, and hardly pause to draw breath until 
the entire dwelling was in a state of irreproach- 
able cleanliness from the shingles on the roof to 
the cement on the cellar floor. That so many 


women do yield to their desire to conduct house- 
cleaning in this fashion goes far to account for 
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the horror its prospect usually excites. Men’s 
methods of work are so different from those of 
women that they cannot comprehend the burn- 
ing impatience that consumes the latter to get 
one piece of work out of the way in order to 
make room for something else. Then, too, a 
man cannot have the same feeling about his 
house that a woman does, dear though it may be 
tohim. It is his tarrying-place ; it is her sphere, 
What his business interests are to him, her house- 
keeping is to her, He rarely understands this, 
sympathetic though he may be. It is unwise in 
the woman to prejudice him against what is so 
much to her by making her care of the home too 
sharp an interruption in the quiet, daily routine 
to which he is accustomed. 

In order to avoid this the cleaning should be 
done by degrees. Such a method may not an- 
nounce quite as loudly to the world at large that 
the house is being swept and garnished, but it is 
an infinitely more agreeable system. For ex- 
ample, let the closets receive the first attention, 
This is no small part of the general sum of la- 
bor. Each cupboard and wardrobe must be 
emptied, swept, and scrubbed. The cracks must 
be examined for traces of moths, and if these are 
discovered, each crevice should be filled with in- 
sect powder. The shelves must be brushed off, 
the walls wiped down. Dresses and wraps must 
be hung on a clothes-line in the open air and 
well beaten. The contents of boxes must be 
turned out and inspected in search of moth larva, 
and such articles as are likely to harbor them 
protected by sprinklings of camphor or tobacco, 
or else be laid in boxes, and have paper spread 
over the top of the box in such a way that 
the cover shuts down on it. Woollens must be 
wrapped in papers or cloths, and packed away in 
trunks or drawers, A certain brand of tar paper 
is sold warranted to keep moth from furs and 
woollens. If house-cleaning possessed no other 
merit, it would be noticeable as a period for rid- 
ding one’s self of rubbish. With all the care in 
the world, trash of various kinds will accumulate 
in six months. It is far better to get it out of 
the way than to let the stock swell to such di- 
mensions and dignity that it will never be de- 
stroyed except by a fire that burns the house 
down 

When both closets and pantries are in abso- 
lute order, the more general cleaning may begin, 
This should be started at the top of the house 
and worked down, leaving everything in perfect 
condition behind it. The way of having a whole 
house half clean and half dirty breeds discourage- 
ment in the hearts of the bravest mistress and 
maids. One room should be taken at a time. 
When that is entirely in order—the carpet beat- 
en, the curtains shaken and rehung, the walls, cor 
nices, and mouldings wiped, the paint scrubbed, 
the windows washed, the picture-frames and 
glass, the bric-A-brac and furniture, dusted, the 
upholstery whipped and brushed, the marble of 
tables or stands scoured, the brasses and mirrors 
polished—the house-keeper will feel a tranquil- 
lity of spirit in the thought of that apartment 
which she could never have were half a dozen 
chambers being cleaned at once. By this course 
too she is always sure of having at least one part 
of the house habitable. 

In families where only one maid is kept, house- 
cleaning is likely to be 
extra help is engaged. Very poor economy is 
shown by the mistress who wears herself out and 
overworks her servant in the endeavor to save a 
few dollars rather than call in a woman to assist 
in the toil for a couple of days. The same sys- 
tem of making tidy that is practised at other times 
should be employed now. If the regular work 
has been properly done, the general purification 
need not be an extremely formidable affair, after 
all. 

The lifting and putting down again of carpets 
and mattings is usually the most serious part of 
house-cleaning. If ali the carpets are up at once, 
discomfort unavoidable, When the family 
spend the summer out of town it is sometimes 
feasible to have this most disagreeable work done 
during their absence. Should this be impossible, 
it is wise to have part of the carpets taken up in 
the fall, and the others in the spring. While they 
can be beaten well and at reasonable rates by the 
steam carpet-beating process, there is no sense in 
resorting to the old-fashioned mode of having 
them whipped by hand, Cleaning them by either 
method reveals all the weak spots in the fabric. 
If it is worn thin in any one place, even if there 
is no actual break, the carpet should be ripped 
apart and resewed, putting the frayed bits by the 
walland under the larger pieces of furniture, and 
taking the fresher breadths for the parts of the 
room where they will be more conspicuous and 
undergo more wear. <A good deal of planning is 
demanded sometimes to make such alterations, 
but the result usually repays the effort. Often a 
small rug will cover a darn ora patch so that no 
one will suspect the existence of the blemish. 

Mattings do not need lifting as frequently as 
carpets, but even they generally require it once in 
two years. By this time the dust has begun to 
sift through the meshes. Mattings can be made 
to last nearly as long as ingrain carpets by turn- 
ing them. The wrong side is generally quite as 
pretty as the right, and wears fully as well. 

When ravages from moths in carpets are ap- 
prehended, strips of tarred paper about a foot 
wide should be laid on the floor around the edge 
of the room, and the carpet tacked down over this. 
It is said that moths can be destroyed ix the car- 
pet by wetting this thoroughly, with a sponge 
dipped in clear water, along the seams and close 
to the walls, and then passing a hot iron over the 
moistened spots. 

When painting and papering are to be done, the 
fall is the best time for the task. If it is per- 
formed in the spring the walls will probably be 
disfigured by fly-specks before autumn, should the 
house be kept open, while if it stands closed all 
summer the fresh paint may become yellow. 


tedious business, unless 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
FUR IN COSTUMES, HATS, ETC. 


UR enters into the costumes of winter not 

merely as trimming, but in many small ac- 
cessories, such as the vest, the girdle, plastron, 
cuffs, ete., and also appears in combination with 
cloths and velvets in the way any contrasting 
fabric would be used. Thus there are lower 
skirts made entirely of fur, or at least so far as 
they are visible beneath the drapery of cloth, a 
seal fur petticoat being very handsome under 
draperies of green or of blue cloth, mottled leop- 
ard skin combining well with golden brown 
cloth, and the black Persian lamb skirts com- 
pleting costumes of almost any color—terra-cotta, 
Gobelin blue, gray, or green—now that black is 
the fashionable color for trimming. Imported 
dress patterns of cloth come ready for making 
with medallions of fur set on the skirt as its trim- 
ming, and a vest, collar, epaulettes, cuffs, and 
sometimes a girdle of the fur; to most of these 
dresses some braiding is also thought requisite to 
give finish to the fur garnitare. The princesse 
gowns of cloth depend on fur for their trimming, 
as they have very little drapery; thus a notable 
model of Suéde-colored faced cloth, made with 
the waist and skirt in continuous breadths, has 
seal-skin set on the front and back of the skirt, 
also a pointed vest of the fur over which the cloth 
meets at the waist line, and there are very deep, 
close-fitting cuffs of seal-skin on slightly full 
sleeves that are pleated flatly from the armhole 
down. A stylish toque of seal-skin with minia- 
ture heads in front and a shoulder cape of the 
fur complete this dress for the street; later in 
the winter a larger cloak of seal will be worn, 
Green and blue cloth princesse dresses are inlaid 
up the back, front, and sides of tiie skirt with 
black Russian lamb-skin, and a terra-cotta 
has almost the whole of the front of the 
covered with two broad bands of this fur. The 
longer fleeces are used on velvet costumes, and 
are placed lengthwise on the skirt; thus a blue 
velvet skirt made very full without drapery has 
lengthwise bands of Hudson Bay sable at inter- 
vals down the front and sides, those on the sides 
being much longer than those in front. <A soft- 
crowned velvet bonnet to match this dress is bor- 
dered with the fur. Entire dresses of seal-skin 
made for sleighing in midwinter have a basque 
fitted as smoothly as a jersey, and a round skirt 
that has all its fulness held in pleats at the back. 
The toques and small capotes of seal-skin are of 
as graceful shapes as those made of cloth or vel- 
vet, and are trimmed in front with feather clus- 
ters, breasts, and quills. The English walking 
hats of seal-skin are of ampler shape than those 
made of felt, and are trimmed with a bird’s head 
and neck, and long curling ostrich plumes. 


dress 
skirt 


SEAL-SKIN JACKETS, SACQUES, ETC. 

The English walking jacket of seal-skin is a 
popular fur garment that can be worn with dress- 
es of any color. It is closely fitted to the figure, 
and its lapped fronts fasten like a man’s coat 
with a rolling collar; it fits smoothly over the 
hips and tournure, and is thirty-two to thirty-four 
inches long. Shorter jackets of jaunty shape for 
very young ladies are made tight-fitting in the 
back, but with either loose or close-fitting fronts, 
as the wearer prefers; a very high collar and 
coat sleeves without cuffs are features of these 
jackets. The serviceable seal-skin sacques so 
useful in the country where long drives are taken 
are made with the loose double-breasted fronts 
in English fashion, finished with buttons, or with 
loops and bars, and are from thirty-four to forty- 
four inches long. For walking in the city, and to 
wear over almost any house dress, the Newmarket 
seal cloaks are chosen long enough to cover the 
wearer from the throat down, and entirely con- 
ceal her gown, These are in the clinging prin- 
cesse shape worn this season by women of fash- 
ion, and may be either opened or closed in the 
back below the waist ; the fronts are single-breast- 
ed but are well lapped, and the coat sleeves have 
cuffs, 
to buy such cloaks without trimming, but they 
may be had with costly borders of sable, beaver, 
or otter, 


It is in good style as well as economical 


More ample loose cloaks called pale- 
tots are made with wide square sleeves and broad- 
er back forms, that are held in place by an inside 
belt that divides the weight of the garment, mak- 
ing it less heavy on the shoulders of the wearer. 
These very long cloaks are trimmed with a fur of 
long fleece down the fronts and down each side 
of the open space of the back below the waist. 
Black marten is very fashionable on such cloaks, 
also mink borders and a tail trimming of mink ; 
other paletots are merely edged with the contrast- 
ing fur. 


MANTLES, VISITES, ETC. 


For stout figures, mantle-shaped garments of 
seal-skin are preferred to those fitted closely, as 
the sleeved garments are, because the mantles do 
not outline the figure and add to its apparent 
breadth. The visites of seal are made with either 
easy square sleeves, or the full sleeves gathered 
to a cuff, or the close coat sleeves, and are quite 
long in front, but are very short on the tournure. 
The sling sleeves are also seen with these com- 
fortable mantles, and these have the fronts be- 
neath fitted like vests. Some of these garments 
are quite plain, while others have merely a finish 
of tails on the ends of the fronts, but a border of 
long fur or an edge of tails forming fringe is a 
very effective trimming. 


PERSIAN LAMB. 


Persian lamb or Astrakhan garments are made 
up in many of the designs described for seal-skin, 
but furriers say these lamb-skins are very tender, 
and do better service in loose garments such as 
pelerines and visites than in the tighter-fitting 
coats and jackets. Very handsome combination 
garments are made this season with the Persian 
lamb used as an accessory to seal-skin, serving 














as a vest or plastron, or as revers, or a fichu col- 
lar, and as pointed caps and cuffs on sleeves of a 
seal-skin jacket. An edge of the black lamb-skin 
showing all round a coat is very pretty, and bands 
of it may be added to lengthen a garment, or in 
rows down the front to cover defaced places on 
the seal-skin. 
FUR PELERINES. 


English pelerines or shoulder capes of fur are 
the caprice of the season, and are especially liked 
with the new princesse gowns of cloth or velvet, 
or with the closely fitted long cloaks and the 
shorter jackets made by tailors. Seal-skin, Per- 
sian lamb, long black monkey-skin, and the brown 
furs that resemble sable, as well as the genuine 
Russian sable itself, are the favorites for these 
round capes which give great warmth on the sen- 
sitive shoulders, vet do not conceal the figure. 
The glossy Russian lamb-skin that looks like 
moiré or watered fur is also revived for these 
capes, and with a pretty soft muff to match is a 
stylish finish to any costume of green, red, or blue 
cloth, trimmed (as most such costumes are this 
season) with black, whether it is black braid or 
watered silk, or else lengthwise bands of the black 
fur itself. The capes of long fur, such as the 
monkey, lynx, ete., are mostly round, but those of 
short seal or black Astrakhan sometimes have 
pointed tips in front. Natural plucked beaver 
capes are liked with brown suits, and those of 
mink showing dark tails in lengthwise rows and 
sable shades are worn with costumes of any color. 





HINTS ABOUT DRESS-MAKING, 


The amateur dress-maker is advised that there 
is but little change in the arrangement of basques 
of new costumes ; a tendency is, however, shown 
to lengthen the sides of the basques, making 
them come down well on the hips, and another 
fancy is that of fastening the back drapery of 
the skirt above the edge of the basque, giving the 
appearance of princesse continuous breadths, 
The round skirt of wool costumes is quite plain, 
that is, without even a foot-pleating, but in many 
cases it is widely bordered with velvet at the 
foot, and braiding or passementerie that imitates 
braiding is placed above it. The over-skirt is 
very long, and shows several variations of the 
apron over-skirt, which remains in fashion year 
after year, no matter what other noveities appear. 
At present this over-skirt is made nearly straight, 
and is therefore very full at the top, where it is 
pleated to the belt all around, the front and side 
pleats being quite scant, while those behind are 
so thickly laid that they retain their folds the 
whole length of the skirt. The looping is princi- 
pally on the sides, where two or three deep cross 
folds are taken instead of the many pleats for- 
merly used, and this makes the long apron point- 
ed or rounded alike on both sides. A single 
panel on the left side is not now as popular trim- 
ming as a front panel, or as panels matching on 
the sides. The lower skirt may be shown per- 
fectly plain on each side if the wearer chooses, 
or it may be pressed in very fine pleats similar 
to the accordion pleats. The fancy for showing 
selvages on fine woollens used for drapery is still 
seen, and Worth extends this caprice to silks, 
showing sometimes the white selvage on black 
silks amid the draperies. Parallel rows of stitch 
ing, eight or ten in number, are done with great 
accuracy four or five inches above the foot of 
cloth skirts, and this stitching is also seen on 
black skirts of very plain vet stylish dresses. 

House dresses of twilled wool, cashmere, cam- 
el’s-hair, and Henrietta cloth are being prettily 
made up in combination with black watered silk, 
or with velveteen of the same color as the wool. 
When velveteen is used it appears in a plain 
round skirt which is nearly covered by the long 
over-skirt, also in a pointed plastron, pointed 
demi-girdle, and deep cuffs on the basque. The 
fronts of the basque are drawn back at the top 
and shirred on the shoulder seams, leaving a 
space for the V-shaped plastron; the fulness is 
then laid in flat pleats over the bust, and stitched 
in smaller pleats from the waist line to the gir- 
dle. The sleeves may be in coat shape, with 
pointed epaulettes and pointed euffs, or else they 
are full, and are laid in flat pleats from the arm- 
holes to the deep cuffs. The black watered silk 
is used as a flat border five or six inches wide 
around a lower skirt of green, blue, or copper red 
wool, or else the brighter poppy red so becoming 
alike to blondes and brunettes. Revers of the 
black silk are on the over-skirt and also on the 
basque. The amateur who wishes to make the 
new polonaise costumes will find help in the illus- 
trations and patterns given in Bazar No. 47, 
Vol. XX. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Narrower rows of stitching are on the backs 
of the newest kid gloves, and in London the plain 
gloves without stitching are being revived. Tan- 
color and gray remain the favorite colors for 
street gloves; cream white shades are being re- 
vived for evening wear, though light tan and 
pearl colors are most used in the long undressed 
All gloves 
are worn easy-fitting and mveh larger than for- 
merly. 

Mask veils are imported in all the fashionable 
colors of the winter —fawn, gray, copper red, 
Gobelin blue, old-rose, and green—made of very 
thin net with small dots, and a scalloped border 
in wider patterns of vines and leaves than any 
yet seen. Silk tissue and grenadine with fine 
dots of chenille is imported for thicker veils in 
narrow widths of all the cloth colors used for 
tailor gowns. 

Half-low shoes coming up on the instep are in 
favor with evening dress toilettes, quite rivalling 
slippers. They are made of bronze French kid, 
patent-leather, and Suéde or undressed kid, in 
its natural écru shades, in pearl gray, and also in 
black. Two kinds of kid are seen in many of 
these shoes, patent-leather tips being used with 
any leather but the bronze kid. The toes are 


Suéde gloves of mousquetaire shape. 














round, not pointed, and the heels are not very 
high, though they are higher than in undress 
shoes. Walking shoes of Dongola kid with pat- 
ent-leather tips are made on lasts shaped like 
those used for men’s shoes, giving an easy and 
symmetrical shape. The heels of w alking shoes 
are broad and quite low, French boots with high 
heels being now considered very bad form. 

For information received thanks are due, for 
furs, to Messrs. C. G. Guntuxr’s Sons; and C. C. 
Suayne; and for dresses, ete., to Messrs. ARNOLD, 
ConstaB_k, & Co.; James McCrerry & Co. ; 
& Taytor; and Le Bouritirer Brotuers. 
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PERSONAT.. 

M. Pav BLovét (Max O’ Rell) is accompanied 

to this country by his wife—an amiable and agree- 
able English woman, who speaks French as well 
as he does English. This is no little praise, for M, 
BLovEt’s English is remarkably pure for a for- 
eigner. Both M. and Madame BLovért are well 
pleased with what they have so far seen in Amer- 
ica. They have only two serious causes of com 
plaint—the want of an international copy: 
law, and the excessive heat of the houses 
never encountered steam-heated apartments un- 
til they came to this country, and they wonder 
how we can tolerate them. Even to many Amer- 
ican-born citizens they are intolerable, and to 
foreigners accustomed to no greater heat 





than 





that given out by a handful of soft ¢ ina 

small grate they must be very oppressive. 
—Cuptain MULFORD RICH is one of the bravest 

of Cape Cod surfmen. He is now eighty-tive 


years of age, and he has followed his hervic eall- 
ing fifty-three years. Among his medals is one 
presented him by the Massachusetts Humane 
Society for his exertions in rescuing twenty-one 
persons from the wreck of the ship Franklin off 
Wellfleet Beach Mareh 1, 1849 

—'The Rev. PHILLIPs Brooks, who is supposed 
to be the fastest speaker in the pulpit, and the 
hardest fora stenographer to report, sometimes 
reads his sermons, but usually extemporizes. 
Dr. Joun Has writes his sermons, and they lie 
on the desk before him, but he seldom looks at 
the written page, having so good a memory that 
he can recall all that he has written. Dr. W1L- 
LIAM M. TaYLor, on the other hand, not only 
writes his sermons, but reads them carefully 


and eloquently. 


—Mrs. ANNA LEA MERRITT, an American ar- 
tist, who married a distinguished English paint- 
er, and made her home in England, is now en- 
gauged upon a portrait of Mrs. Horman Hunvt, 
the handseme wife of the famous painter. Mrs. 
MERRITT, it will be remembered, painted the 
portraits of Mr. Lowen. and Dr. O. W. Ho_tmes 
when those gentlemen were in England, and she 
greatly added to her fame thereby. Last winter 
she occupied a studio in New York, but she is 
now back again in London 

Miss Eunice Tomuiin, of Jackson, Ti nnessee 
is said to be the most fearless rider to 
Southwest. Ata recent cross-country bunt 
she distanced all the men, and took the fences and 
the ditches with such ease and grace that those 
who had joined in the sport held back in admira- 
tion to watch her as her spirited horse lifted her 
over all obstructions, and brought her in the win- 
ner of the chase. A sumptuous hunt supper at 
the residence of Judge JACKSON brought an ex- 
citing day to a jovial close, 

The remains of the late Henry Warp 
BEECHER have been laid in their last resting 
place in a part of Greenwood Cemetery known 

There are none of the trees that 


’ 
hounds in 


the 
Lise 





as Ocean Hill. 
BEECHER loved so well around this spot, but it 








commands a fine view. The grave is unma “d 
except by the remains of a floral in 
which the initials H. W. B. are still to be seen in 
faded immortelles. Four other members of the 
SEECHER family lie in this plot, though it is not 
the original one owned by the BrEecHers Phat 
was thought to be in too public a part of the 
cemetery, so a more retired place was choser 

Mr. CoURTLANDT PALMER has returned to 


New York from a somewhat lengthy sojourn in 
Europe, and has opened the meetings of the 
Nineteenth Century Club with his usual energy. 
He made the opening speech, which was in favor 
of the establishment of a club-house for men and 
women in New York. He argued that such a 


elub-house, and its offshoots in other cities, 
would form the nucleus of the church of the 
future. Mr. Moncurne D. Conway and Dr, 


Mary Putnam Jacost combated the club-house 
idea as altogether Utopian. 

Many New- Yorkers who remember the 
charming young Miss EMILie VARET, who some 
twelve years ago married the well-known artist 
Mr. CHakves 8. RereHart, and shortly after 
went abroad with him to live, will be grieved to 
hear of her death, which occurred November 23d 
at her residence in Paris. Mrs. REINHART was a 
woman of greut beauty of character, and was 
warmly loved by all who knew her, She belong- 
ed to an old French family that emigrated from 
Hayti at the time of the revolution and settled in 
New York. She leaves three children. 

—Miss Grace DonGe, who has been a mem- 
ber of the New York Board of Education for the 
past year, made her first speech before that au- 
gust body a few days ago. The occasion was 
the appointinent ofa certain teacher as principal 
of a grammur-school. There were two candi- 
dates, and Miss DopGe did not hesitate to say 
that one who was highly commended was not 
fitted for the position. Miss DopGe had visited 
her school and found that she was devoid of dis 
cipline, and did not command the respect of her 
pupils. The other she did not know, but as her 
record was excellent, she felt constrained to vote 
for her. All this was said in the fewest words 
possible, and Miss DopG@er’s earnest disinterest- 
edness carried conviction with it. 

Rosa BonHeur is now an elderly woman, 
butshe has her youthful enthusiasm for her art 
and for animals. Her home in the village of By, 
on the edge of the forest of Fontainebleau, is a 
veritable menagerie. Among her pets are two 
lions that she bought to use as models, three big 
white bears, sent to her as a“ philopena’’ present 
from the Grand-Duke NicHo.as of Russia, and 
a wild horse of the prairies, sent her by Mr. MARK 
DunuaM, of Illinois. The wild horse and the 
Russian bears arrived at By within a few days of 
each other, and threw the simple villagers into 
a great state of excitement. Mile. Bonngeur 
still wears her masculine costume, which she 
says is a necessity for one who climbs moun- 
tains and tramps through cattle-yards. 
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Embroidery De- 
signs from the 
South Kensington 

School of Art 

Needle-Work. 

IG. 1 is a very 

handsome twofold 
screen of an old Eng- 
lish pattern, which has 
been adapted from one 
of the Jubilee designs 
so much in demand 
during the present sea- 
son. It is of dark blue 
velveteen, and is exe- 
cuted inappliqué. The 
design is cut out of old- 
gold-colored brocade, of 
a rather dark shade, 
which is first couched 
down, and then border- 
ed with a thin gold cord 
much lighter in color. The flowers are then worked with 
various terra-cotta-toned shades of silk, from dark red to 
pale pink, and the centres of the roses filled in with French 
knots. Some curtains have lately been worked in the school 
from an adaptation of the same pattern for one of the rooms 
at Windsor Castle. The perfect artistic taste shown in the 
choice of color and material, which makes the design so 
charming and harmonious, cannot be adequately portrayed 
in black and white, which can but suggest the general style 
of the objects given. This screen is mounted in a frame of 
ebonized wood. 

Figs. 2 and 8 are blotters, very novel and attractive-look- 
ing, which are cleverly adapted from ornamental letters of 
an old English alphabet. 

Fig. 2 is of white linen; the pattern is outlined in bluish- 
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Fie. 1.—TWOFOLD SCREEN. 


Fic. 4—DESIGN FOR CHAIR SEAT.—Worxine Pattern. 
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green crewel, and the 
ground is perfectly cov- 
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ular darning stitch in 
pale blue crewel, thus 
reversing the usual 
course of affairs, and 
leaving the design to 
stand out unworked. 

Fig. 3 is similar in 
character; its material 
is old-gold-colored linen, 
outlined with white 
flourishing thread, the 
ground being darned 
with finer thread of the 
same sort, also white. 
Many such blotters are 
shown with _ initials 
worked in the same 
manner, different colors 
and materials being 
used in order to secure 
variety, 

Fig. 4.—The design for a chair seat here illustrated, from 
the South Kensington School of Art Needle-Work, is richly 
worked in solid embroidery of shaded silks on a plush ground. 
The leaves are in dark olive-tinted greens, with strongly de- 
fined veins, and the peonies are in either pink or a rich dark 
red with a little gold at the centres. 
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Winter Hats and Bonnets. 
See illustrations on page 869. 


Tue round hat at the left of this group has a flat brim, wide: 
and more flaring at the front, faced with beaded brown piece 
felt inside and covered outside with brown velvet, and edged 
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WINTER HATS AND BONNETS. 


Fett anp Vetiver Rounp Har. Vetvet Bonner. Fett anp Vetver Toque. 
FeatHER AIGRETTE. 


with bronze beads. A full and high puff 

‘of velvet forms the top of the crown, the 
side being encircled by a flat band of the 
beaded felt. A bow of satin-edged brown 
ribbon is placed on the left side, holding 
two ostrich plumes, which droop toward 
the front. 

The bonnet in the centre is of moss 
green velvet. It hasasmall capote frame, 
with a brim which is split at the middle 
and faced with velvet. On each side is a 
full folded scarf of velvet held by a bead 
clasp, which is drawn upward to form high 
pointed loops at the centre, to which a 
pointed end is added. Another scarf lined 
with the same velvet covers the back of 
the crown. A three-cornered revers of 
velvet covered with an ostrich feather band 
is placed flat against each side of the brim. 
Bows of red-striped green watered ribbon 
trim the left side inside and outside, and 
strings of the same ribbon are cut in one 
and carried across the back of the bonnet. 

The toque which comes next is partly of 
gray velvet and partly of piece felt that is 
notched at the edge. The revers brim 
and the side of the crown are covered with 
velvet. The top is covered with the felt, 
which has chenille dots, and which is laid 
flat on the back and sides, and drawn into 
high box pleats on the front. A large 
loose bow of wide ribbon is fastened on 
top of the crown, and a smaller bow is in 
the box pleat in front. 

At the front of the cut is a feather or- 
nament for a hat or bonnet, consisting of 
the head and breast of a bird mounted 
flat against a background of wings and an 
aigrette. 











A USEFUL CREATURE. 

EOPLE «re not always well informed 

concerning the usefulness of the toad. 
If he does not indeed carry a jewel in his 
head, he is quite as valuable as if he did; 
for he does a work no gardener can do in 
clearing a garden of its insect pests, and 
in a way that makes him sadly missed if 
a mischievous boy has given him his qui- 
etus. When a dog or other animal of the 
kind attacks him, by-the-way, he has his 
revenge in an acrid fluid ejected from the 
back of his head, and capable of giving a 
stinging smart. Many an old gardener 
builds this little gnome small dwellings of 
bits of stone in the nooks of his flower 
beds, and cherishes him as a valuable ad- 
jutant in his work, destroying larve, 
worms, and flies, as he does with avidity. 
Many an entomologists too makes use of 
him in securing various insects difficult to 
reach by other means. A little remote Fig. 4.—Morré ann Lace Tomerre.—Back. 
[For Front, see Fig. 1, Front Page. ] cousin of the garden toad, commonly call. [For Front, see Fig. 2, Front Page. ] 
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Fig. 3.—Pegavu pe Som anp Vetiver Costume.—Back. 
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ed the tree-toad, is really a frog; he looks so 
much like the old bark and lichens on the trees 
he frequents that he is not readily detected. The 
song with which he helps the cricket break the 
peace of summer nights is apt to be a precursor 
of rain,as he makes much more noise when there 
is moisture in the air, failing like other signs in 
a dry time, so that even he becomes useful as a 
barometer. This little fellow, in his turn, has a 
cousin who by reason of the size of the webs of 
his toes, which give him a bat-like aspect, is able 
to take quite extended flights from his high posts 
of observation. 


KATHARINE REGINA* 
By WALTER BESANT, 


Avruor or “Att Sorts anp Conprrions or Men, 
“Tur Worty Went Very Weir Ten,” 
“Tux CHAPLAIN OF THE FLEET,” ETO. 
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CHAPTER XIV.—{ Continued.) 


THE NUBIAN DESERT. 


FORTNIGHT later the same two men lay in 
JA. two beds in the hospital of the friendly fort, 
now garrisoned by English as well as by Egyptian 
troops. 

The half-day’s march had in fact turned out to 
be a march of two or three days with no food 
and no water, because, you see, they did take that 
wrong turning. When the fugitives were picked 
up by accident and a good way from the fort, 
they were very terrible to look at, black and 
gaunt and fierce-eyed with thirst and hunger and 
the heat of the desert under the fierce sun and 
the glare of the water, because they were upon 
the shore of the Red Sea. Already they seemed 
to hear the flopping of the vulture’s wings and 
the bark of the jackal, when they were rescued 
by a party of English officers come out to shoot. 

At first nobody knew them. They were brought 
in and put to bed, and fora week or so they could 
not even tell their story. When that story was 
fully heard, those that listened marvelled and were 
sore astonished, because their escape and return 
to their friends was like a resurrection from the 
tomb. Long since, it was supposed, their bones 
had been bleaching upon the sands with the bones 
of the poor Egyptian soldiers who could not run 
fast enough to get away. McLauchlin had been 
gazetted as killed; Tom Addison, war correspond- 
ent, was reported killed. By this time their 
friends would even be going out of mourning. 

“Six months, Tom,” said MeLauchlin this after- 
noon, the room being quiet and shaded, and the 
pain wellnigh gone out of their feet, which had 
swollen up and behaved in a most abominable 
manner and inflicted disgusting torture upon them 
—*Six months, Tom, may go a long way to make 
a fellow forgotten even by his girl. They’ve got 
the telegrams by now, and by next week or there- 
abouts they will have the letters. I wonder—” 

“So do I,” said Tom. 

“—Whether Katharine will have forgotten ?” 

“Just what I was going to say,” said Tom. 
*There’s been a good many odd things happen- 
ing in the last six months or so, old man. When 
they brought us in, and my head felt like one in- 
flamed balloon and my chest like another, you be- 
gan to talk of your Katharine, and I began to 
think we had got mixed up somehow. You've 
got a Katharine and so have I. They can’t, I 
suppose, be the same girl, by any accident ?” 

**Mine is named Katharine Regina.” 

Tom fell back on his pillow with a groan. 

“So is mine,” he said. “We have got mixed 
up.” 

“ Katharine Regina Willoughby, mine is.” 

“Katharine Regina Capel is mine,” said Tom. 
“ There’s a chance for us yet. But isn’t it odd 
that there should be two girls christened Katha- 
rine Regina?” 

“Perhaps they are cousins. There is always 
a Katharine Regina in the Willoughby family. 
Who are your girl’s people ?” 

“She hasn’t got any people. 
without any relations.” 

“ No people ?” 

“No. There is nobody else like her in the 
whole world. When I was taken from her she 
lost the only person in the world who cared for 
her. Poor Katharine!” 

“ But she must have had parents, and they must 
have had cousins.” 

“ Most girls have. Mine did not. She had a 
father, and his name was Willoughby Capel.” 

“Willoughby! That is strange too. What 
was he?” : 

“ He was a gentleman by profession. He was 
an idle, selfish, luxurious, useless creature in real- 
ity. He had been in the army, and he lived 
on some allowance or annuity or something, 
the nature of which he never told his daughter. 
Nor was she told anything about her relations. 
Her mother was an actress, but Katharine was 
not permitted to know her name, and she died in 
child-birth. There is the whole story.” 

“Tt is only the beginning of one. Why did 
the man keep his daughter in ignorance of her 
relations ?” 

“ Well, you see, there is one reason which im- 
mediately suggests itself to the adult. It is 
based on that adult’s experience of the wicked- 
ness of human nature. The man must have done 
something which cut him off from the family, or 
else perhaps all the family must have done some- 
thing simultaneously, and so cut themselves off 
frem him. There are a good many actions which 
are still recognized as being dishonorable even 
in this lax age. There are so many, in fact, that 
there are enough to go round a very large family, 
and very likely it was the cousins who disgraced 
ti_snselves with one. consent. But I doubt it, 
sir.” 


She is absolutely 
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| the curtain ought to fall at this point. 


“Tom, it’s a very curious thing, and perhaps 
it means nothing and is only a coincidence, but 
there was a fellow in my Katharine’s family who 
was formerly in the army, and turned out a very 
bad hat indeed. He had to send in his papers 
for something he did. I never heard what it was, 
but the rest of his family would have nothing 
more to do with him. He was always in debt, 
I know, for one thing, and he was pretty unscru- 
pulous as to getting out of debt.” 

“You would suggest that this amiable person 
was my Katharine’s parent?” 

“ Perhaps it is only a coincidence. Still, there 
are other points. This gallant officer of ours 
married an actress. Sodid yours. Whether there 
were any children or not I do not know. Then, 
however, come the names. Why should he call 
himself Willoughby for his Christian name? Be- 
cause it was his surname? Why should he call 
his daughter Katharine Regina? Because it was 
a family name? Again, it was Katharine Regina 
Willoughby, my Katharine’s great-aunt, who kept 
our man going. She used to say nothing about 
it, but it was known in the family that she did so. 
Tom, I firmly believe that your Katharine is my 
Katharine’s cousin. What sort of a man was 
her father to look at ?” 

“ He was an extremely handsome man, tall and 
with regular features, and is called an aristo- 
cratic-looking man.” 

“ All the Willoughbys are tall and extremely 
handsome. My Katharine—” 

“ And mine as well,” said Tom. 

* What color was his hair?” 

“Tt should have been gray, but he dyed it. I 
suppose he kept to the original color, which was 
a dark brown. His eyes were brown.” 

“Good heavens, Tom! This is wonderful. I 
have no doubt at all that he was old Miss 
Willoughby’s favorite good-for-nothing nephew. 
What a strange thing it is that we should have 
been lugged about together over that accursed 
desert for six months, and that we should be 
engaged to two cousins !” 

“J dare say you are right,” said Tom. “ But 
as my Katharine doesn’t know of your Katharine, 
I don’t see how it helps her at the present junc- 
ture. Stay. Good heavens! If I had known 
this six months ago I need never have come out 
at all.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because the fortune to which I did not sue- 
ceed was to go to the heirs of this very Captain 
Willoughby, and if you are right, it is my own 
Katharine, after all, who will have it! Old man, 
that escape which you planned and carried out 
meant more than our lives, more than the happi- 
ness of the women who love us; it meant, only 
I did not know it, the-restoration of Katharine to 
her family and to her fortune. Good heavens! 
It is wonderful. It is truly wonderful.” 

Here the conversation ought to have ended ; 


What 


| followed was weak—very weak. 


too nervous, 


“Old man,” Tom went on, “if I had known 
that all this was involved in our getting safe to 
this haven of refuge, I believe I should never have 
pulled through with you. I should have been 
The sun would have killed me; I 


| should have fallen down with heat apoplexy; I 





should have stepped upon a flying serpent; I 
should have irritated a winged dragon; I should 
have died of that awful thirst; I could never 
lave survived the overwhelming desire to get 
safe home in order to give that poor girl back to 
her friends and her fortune. As for me, I’ve been 
dead for six months. She has had time to get over 
the shock, but she little thinks, when I do come 
back, what I am bringing back with me—besides 
myself.” 
_—_—_—— 


CHAPTER XV. 
JOYFUL TIDINGS. 


Hareiet Ro.re had never before this evening 
feit what it means to be truly happy. For she 
was as well dressed as she desired to be; that is 
to say, as she had learned to be, because she never 
soared to the heights of those ladies who resign 
themselves into the hands of their artistes, but 
arranged, considered, designed, and chose for her- 
self, which is much the best way if you have a 
touch of genius. Next, she was in society; that 
is to say, she sat at the head of her table, pre- 
siding over the first dinner party given by Mr. 
and Mrs. Hanaper Rolfe—the second Cliistian 
name came in handy—in their new house. 

There were no ladies ; but as yet Harriet had 
not arrived at the stage of desiring the society 
of ladies. Her own sisters, cousins, aunts, and 
early friends could not, she knew, be asked to 
meet gentlemen, and besides, she liked to be the 
sole object of their admiration. She was con- 
scious that few women can be certain of calling 
forth this admiration. In a crimson velvet frock 
with dead-gold bracelets and necklace, with her 
tall and shapely figure and her comely cheek, she 
looked indeed a splendid creature. James re- 
garded her with pardonable pride. 

There were four guests: one,a certain baronet 
whose acquaintance James had made in a bill- 
iard-room which he frequented, where the marker 
and the habitual players called him Surennery. 
To be called Surennery must be true enjoyment 
of a title. He was a handsome man, still young, 
of five-and-thirty or so, with rather a weak pro- 
file. But his eyes were sharp, like unto those 
of a hunter, His private fortune was said to be 
nothing at all, and his enemies declared that he 
lived by pyramids and shilling pool. Certainly 
he was a good player, and he played a good deal, 
perhaps in the interests of science and to keep 
up his skill. He “moved,” as they say, chiefly 
in the society of those actors and actresses who 
are not invited to the houses of the great. The 
ouly occupation, besides that of billiards, for 
which Nature had fitted him, was perhaps that 
of a genteel shop-walker, 





There were, besides, three other old friends of 
the turf and the billiard-room invited in order 
that they might see for themselves in what mag- 
nificence their former pal, once so hard up, was 
now living. Nowhere else, certainly, would these 
gentlemen get such rare old port, such East 
India sherry, such a bottle of Chateau Lafitte. 
For Uncle Joseph’s cellar was one of the good 
old kind, such as is now seldom found, in which 
the wine has been laid down affectionately and 
with forethought, as if life was going to be con- 
tinued beyond the usual limits. 

The magnificence was so great, and the presence 
of the crimson velvet so overwhelming, that the 
conversation flagged during dinner. There was 
only one topic on which Sir Henry could converse, 
and he was uncertain how it would be received 
if he was to start it—namely, actors’ gossip and 
greenroom whispers. 

When Mrs. Rolfe rose, the host pushed about 
the bottles. But the evening was “set dull”: no 
one said anything which called forth a spark of 
interest. At last Sir Henry made a remark which, 
though he did not mean it, fell like a bomb-shell 
and wrecked the house. 

“T saw a War Office man just now,” he said; 
“he told me that they have just had a telegram 
about those two fellows who were supposed to be 
murdered.” 

“What two fellows?” asked James, quickly 
looking up. 

“Captain McLauchlin and the newspaper chap. 
It seems they were prisoners, and have got back. 
It will be in the papers to-morrow.” 

Jem poured out a glass of port and drank it. 
Then he took another—his face was very white 
and his hands trembled. The three old pals, 
who knew how he had come in for his money, 
said nothing, but looked at each other with mean- 
ing. Then, as if resolved to make the most of 
an opportunity which would probably never re- 
turn, they fell upon the port with avidity, drink- 
ing about a bottle and a half a head. If this 
was true, here was an end to Jem Rolfe’s mag- 
nificence. Soon he would return to the old haunts 
and be as hard up as his neighbors, as keen 
over a pool, as hot for a tip, as ready to bor- 
row, as loath to lend, and as eager in the pursuit 
of what they and their like fondly call the “ oof 
bird.” Pity that this excellent port should be 
again secluded from the thirsty world! On the 
other hand, as has often been pointed out, the 
satisfaction with which men regard the misfor- 
tunes of their neighbors soothed their souls. 
Poor old Jem! He looked pale and his lips 
trembled. He also winked with both eyes several 
times. 

“The newspaper chap, Sir Henry,” he said, 
with dignity, but huskily, “ was—I mean is—my 
first cousin.” 

“Oh! Iam sorry I spoke so hastily.” 

“Not at all, The news naturally surprised me. 
We had all given him up long ago. Poor old 
Tom! He had no brother, and we were brought 
up together.” This was a decoration, so to speak, 
of the truth, “To think that he should turn up 
again, alive and well—you said that both were 
alive and well—and well ?” 

“My War Office man certainly said that both 
had been prisoners and had escaped.” 

“Let us hope that both are well. There is a 
girl somewhere about who will be a happy woman 
to-morrow when the news comes. Not to speak 
of another woman not a hundred miles from this 
house.” 

He was doing it very well, thought the pals. 
Then they began to talk of the strangeness of 
arriving home when one has been reported dead, 


; and been given up for lost, and mourning has 





been ordered and worn, and wills proved—con- 
versation during which their host winked his eyes 
hard many times. 

Before they went upstairs he made a little re- 
quest of them: “ My wife,” he said, “was very 
fond of my cousin Tom.” She had never even 
seen him. “She is a very sensitive person— 
highly strung and that, you know,” he winked 
again, “ and the news of his death affected her 
terribly. Do not breathe a word of this joyful 
intelligence. I will break it to her carefully to- 
morrow morning, so that she may not lose her 
night’s rest.” 

Going upstairs the three pals nudged each other. 
A hitch with the elbow is often better than 
speech, and communicates more than mere words 
can hope to do and in much less time. I have 
sometimes thought that to be dumb, considering 
the expressive power of the eye, the head, and 
the elbow, is an affliction much lighter than many 
others. The pals meant that Jem was keeping 
it up first-rate. 

Upstairs, Harriet gave her guests tea and a 
little music. She knew how to play simple ac- 
companiments, and had a strong full voice of 
rather coarse quality, which would have done 
well for the burlesque stage or the music hall, 
and she sang sentimental and pathetic ditties. 

“ You ought to be on the stage, Mrs. Rolfe,” 
said Sir Henry. “ By George, you ought!” 

“Oh, Surennery, I don’t sing half well enough 
for that!” she replied. 

“You sing ten times as well as most of them. 
And you look twenty times as well as any of 
them,” he added, in a lower voice. 

“Oh, Surennery!” She looked at her hus- 
band, who was gazing into the fire with an ex- 
pression, as she read it, of determined grumpiness. 
“That is one of your compliments.” 

“Tt is not, Mrs. Rolfe—it is the truth. There 
isn’t a woman on the stage who has got your 
looks or your voice. You should go on the boards 
—you should indeed; lots of ladies are going 
now.” 

Then he sat down himself and sang two or 
three French songs, quite certain that no one 
would understand the words. 


“TI do think, Jem,” she said, when her guests 
| were goue, “ that when you bring your friends 





upstairs you might do better than sit in a corner, 
and look as glum and grumpy as an undertaker 
at his own funeral, Unless you’ve had too much 
wine.” 

“Yes,” her husband replied, “it is all over, 
my dear. Now we can go back to the fun of the 
old days again—” 

‘““What do you mean ?” she asked, sleepily. 

“ And to Stockwell again, if you like.” 

“What do you mean, Jem?” She was wide. 
awake now. 

“ And to the jolly old days of fighting the land- 
lord.” 

“Jem”—she turned quite pale, for her hus- 
band’s face was serious—‘‘ Jem! for Heaven’s 
sake, what has happened? Has a will turned 
up? 

“ Worse than that.” 

“‘Have you been losing the money, betting ?” 

“ Worse than that, Harriet.” 

“ What—worse ?” 

“The very worst: the most unlucky thing in 
the world. Harriet, he isn’t dead after all.” 

“Not dead! Tom not dead!” She clutched 
the back of a chair with both hands. ‘ Not 
dead ?” 

“Tom has turned up again, none the worse. 
He has only been a prisoner among the Arabs, and 
he got back safe. I don’t quite know how long 
it takes to get from Suakim to London, but we 
may be pretty certain that he’ll cover that dis- 
tance in the shortest time on record.” 

“Oh!” There was a conscientious, a heart-felt 
ring about the interjection, The deepest grief, 
the most profound despair, the most bitter help- 
lessness—all were there. 

“ Well, Harriet,” her husband continued, “ it’s 
no use shutting our eyes. Out we go, my dear. 
We needn’t go just yet; when Tom comes home 
he shall find us keeping the house warm, because 
we couldn’t get a tenant; and as for what we 
have spent, trust me for running upa bill of costs, 
and throwing dust in his eyes.” 

“Jem, you are a fool.” 

“Why, my dear?” 

“ What does it matter about the past? It’s the 
future—oh, my God! itis the future. What shall 
we do?” 

Jem, who had been walking about the room, sat 
down and faced her with a look of bewilderment. 

“T don’t know, Harriet. If I only pull through 
this business—why—it’s a—” She understood 
not one word of what he meant. “ Good heavens! 
If I pull through—it seems hardly to matter what 
becomes of us afterward.” 

“ We shall have to go back to the old wretched, 
miserable life. Where are we to find the money 
even to pay the rent? We’ve got no furniture: 
we've got no money: we've got no practice—oh! 
Jem—Jem—how are we to live ?” 

She sank into a chair and gasped. 

Her husband was still occupied with his view 
of the situation. 

“The future may take care of itself, Harriet. 
It’s the past that I look at. Nobody can prove 
that I knew that girl to be the heiress; thank 
goodness, that can’t come out. Very well, then— 
let us face the situation. ‘Tom was dead. Before 
Tom went away he gave me a power of attorney. 
Well, Iam the natural heir. I advertised for the 
heir-at-law of Captain Willoughby Capel, and no 
one replied. Then Tom was killed—I naturally 
succeeded—I am his only cousin, on that side... . 
Then he comes home again. I say to him, ‘Tom 
—my dear old Tom’—being much affected— how 
glad I am to restore all to you! The heir cannot 
be found, and you had better sit down and enjoy 
the fortune.’ If he does, I have got the knife into 
him, because the trust-money ought to go back 
to Miss Willoughby’s heirs. If he does not, he 
will make me the solicitor, and if I know my way 
about, some of that money shall stick.” 

“What are you talking about? What girl? 
What Trust ?” 

“ Well, Harriet, there was no use telling you; 
but if you hadn’t been a woman you would have 
asked a few questions about the sudden accession. 
You see, I am one of the heirs to Tom’s estate— 
no one can get over that; one of them, and the 
others are in New Zealand—but it’s loaded with 
a Trust, and we did not know to whom that Trust 
ought to be handed over just when he went away. 
Well, you see, first of all, I promised Tom sol- 
emnly that what was left when that Trust was 
paid should be given to his girl.” 

“You promised to give away your own ?” 

“You're a fool, Harriet. It wasn’t my own. 
It was lis. If 1 hadn’t promised he would have 
made a will on the voyage, and given it to her. 
Besides, I didn’t put that promise into writing. 
Well, after Tom went away I found that even if 
this trust-money was paid there would be an un- 
common tidy bitleft. So of course I wasn’t going 
to regard such a promise as binding—not likely.” 

“Well, and did you pay the Trust ?” 

“No, I didn’t. You see, my dear, there’s this 
certain fact about the Trust, that not a soul knows 
anything about it except Tom and me, It should 
go to the heirs of a man who is dead; if not, it 
would have to revert to the heirs of the original 
donor, Very good. The awkward thing is that 
I haven’t paid it to either; and now Tom is come 
back, and there will be the devil to pay.” 

“Oh! Who is the heir?” 

“TI found out some time ago. It is no other 
than Tom’s own sweetheart, Katharine Capel. 
She doesn’t know, and Tom never knew—” 

““Where is she ?” 

“T don’t know. That is the thing which will 
save me. I don’t know where she is. Pretty 
ragged and down on her luck she looked when I 
sawher, It was then that I found out the truth.” 

“Jem,” said Harriet, in the direct manner pe- 
culiar to her sex, “ you are a scoundrel.” 

Her husband made no reply. 

“You have stolen all this trust-money. And 
as for the rest, we were only part inheritors.” 

“Don’t be a fool, Harriet. It was for your 
sake. How else would you have got that crimson 
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velvet dress? Don’t call names, but see if you 
can’t help me out of this mess.” 

‘“* How are we to live, I want to know ?” 

“Lord knows! The first question is, how will 
Tom take it? And how can I put it to him?” 

“* When we go from here, where are we to go? 
What are we to do? You have deceived me 
again. You ought to have told me everything. 
You ought to have behaved honest to that poor 
girl, whatever else happened. I never thought 
that I should be able to call my husband—” 

“Be quiet, damn it!” he cried. “Stop nag- 
ging, Harriet, and listen. There are lots of things 
in the house which may go out of it with us. 
They'll never be missed. My aunt’s jewels— 
Tom doesn’t know anything about them—take 
and put them up with your own things. Send 
away the servants, and then we'll pack up all we 
can, Hang it! there’s my uncle’s old silver mugs 
and things; we'll have them too, There’s-a lot 
of valuable books; I don’t know much about 
books, but I know some of them are worth mon- 
ey. There’s the pictures. The house is full of 


pictures. A lot of them can go without being 
missed. I don’t suppose Tom ever went into the 


bedrooms—” 

“Ts that the only way you can think of to keep 
your wife?” Harriet asked, with scorn. 

“Well, if it isn’t good enough for you, find 
another way. How did I keep you before ?” 

“You were spending the last of your money. 
When it was gone, if it hadn’t been for Tom’s 
death, I suppose you would have had to become 
a billiard-marker, because no one certainly would 
employ you as a lawyer, It was a horrible life 
that you made me lead. A thousand times a day 
I wished I was back at my quiet old stall, Oh! 
I will not lead that life again,” 

“ Well, Harriet, strike out a new line for your- 
self. What do you purpose to do?” 

She tossed up her arms and gasped for breath. 

“Oh!” she cried, “and I thought it was all 
over, and we were going to be respectable. Can 
I never sit down and be happy and well dressed, 
with a proper house and servants, and no anxiety 
about the money? Oh, Jem, what a fool I was 
—what a dreadful fool—to marry you!” 

“ Perhaps, my dear, you will remember that, on 
the other hand, you’ve had a really beautiful four 
months, I wonder how Tom will take it? How 
shall I put it to him? You see, he’s quite sharp 
enough to guess that I meant to stick to it.” 

“Oh! He ought not.to have come back, Af- 
ter all these months he ought not.” 

“That, my dear, is quite true. I am now going 
down-stairs for a pipe and a glass of whiskey and 
potash. Come down with me if you are able to 
talk rationally. Come, Harriet’ —he offered to 
lay his arm round her neck, but she pushed him 
off. “Don’t be cast down; we will find out some- 
thing. Look here: Tom’s girl is going to have 
the money. I will make out such a case of my 
zeal in proving her to be the heiress that we may 
get a lump out of him. Besides, there’s the jew- 
els and the mugs and everything that I mean to 
stick to—and the bill of costs. Don’t be down- 
hearted.” 

She pushed him from her with the vigor which 
one might expect of her proportions. 

“Oh! well—if you choose to be a vixen, you 
may. Don’t think, Harriet, that I’m going to 
slave and worry on account of a she-devil. If 
you’ve got nothing better to do than to show 
temper—as if I wanted Tom to come back—I 
shall. ...go and have my pipe by myself.” 

It was a tame and impotent conclusion, but 
she turned upon him and lovked so fierce that he 
collapsed. 

In the small hours of the morning James woke 
up suddenly. The blinds were up, and the moon 
was streaming in at the windows. Harriet was 
standing at the window in her night-dress. 

“ Harriet,” he cried, “ what are you doing ? 

“Pve had a dreatn, Jem,” she replied. “A 
dreadful dream, I thought that you were tried 
by the judge and sent to a convict prison for rob- 
bery, and I was left destitute. And I'd got a 
knife in my hand”—she held up her hand and 
showed a dagger which gleamed in the moonlight; 
it was only a little ornamental paper-knife, but 
it flashed like steel—‘ and I was going to kill 
myself and have done with it. You were a con- 
vict working at Portland, Jem.” 

“Come back to bed this instant!” he said, 
sternly. “You and your dreams—come back 
and go to sleep.” 

She obeyed, and went to sleep again calmly 
and sweetly. But her husband’s teeth chattered, 
and he trembled and shook, because his actions 
would, he was conscious, bear such a construc- 
tion. And Tom was on his way home, doubtless 
having much wrath. 


o” 





CHAPTER XVI. 
TOM’S RETURN. 


Tom did cover the ground between Suakim and 
London in the shortest time on record. The 
story of his captivity and escape of course reach- 
ed home before he did in scrappy fragments, 
which made everybody talk of the two prisoners. 
So that they were the men of the moment. It 
is a great thing in one’s life to have been, if only 
for once, The Man of the Moment; the honor is 
one which is bestowed upon people variously dis- 
tinguished, and may be shared with Mr. Glad- 
stone or with Charley Peace. But Tom neglect- 
ed his opportunity, and refused even so much as 
to read a paper at the Royal Geographical. 

It was one morning at the beginning of No- 
vember, about a fortnight after that awful fog, 
that Tom arrived at Victoria. He had sent tele- 
grams from Suakim, from Cairo, from Brindisi, 
and from Paris, all addressed to Harley House. 
He would not burst upon the poor girl without 
warning. She would hear of his safety from the 
papers; she should hear of his return from his 
telegrams. Poorgirl! PoorKatharine! His eyes 





filled when he thought of her trouble and sorrow 
on his account. But now all the trouble was over. 
She knew that he was safe. She was happy 
again—poor friendless Katharine ! 

Six o’clock in the morning, and not yet quite 
light. You cannot call at a house, even to see 
your sweetheart, who has supposed that you are 
dead, at six o’clock in the morning. The lazy 
maids are not up at six in a London house ; they 
are only turning round in the sheets, uneasy be- 
cause they ought to be getting up, and because 
they are possessed by that pleasant, teasing, win- 
ning, masterful, persuasive, coaxing Devil (I know 
not his name) who haunts the bedrooms of young 
people at times when they ought to be getting up, 
and when the clocks are striking with all their 
might, and holds them as if by strong arms in 
bed, and weighs down their eyelids, and makes 
them helpless with sleep as by enchantment, in 
so much that for the sake of another hour in bed 
they are ready to brave everything, even a month’s 
notice. It is recorded of a certain medieval 
house-maid—I think the story is in the autobi- 
ography of Guibert de Nogent—that one day, 
under the malign influence of this Devil, she actu- 
ally sold her soul for one more hour’s roll in the 
sheets. This was duly granted to her. She is 
now punished—la-bas—by having no sheets at 
all to roll in. 

Six o’clock in the morning. Tom put his kit 
into a cab, and drove to a hotel, the only place 
where a welcome awaits the returning traveller 
at six in the morning. Then he made up his 
mind not to hurry things. Katharine must have 
time to get up. He would restrain himself and 
call at nine. He would have a tub after his long 
journey, get into a change of clothes, and take 
breakfast first. Even the troubadour gayly strik- 
ing his guitar on his way from Jerusalem would 
take his breakfast before he sought out his lady. 
Tom took his tub and his breakfast; after that 
he took a pipe and the morning paper. It was 
only eight o’clock when he had quite finished 
both. But he could wait no longer, and he set 
off to walk, 

You know how, when one goes to keep an ap- 
pointment, or to execute some important biisi- 
ness, the mind shapes out beforehand exactly 
what is going to happen, and you prepare in 
readiness what you will say, and what the other 
man will say, and what you will say next. No- 
thing is ever done without this preliminary im- 
agining and picturing of it to one’s self as it is 
going to happen; and by the universal consent 
of all mankind nothing ever happens at all as it 
has been previously mapped out and imagined. 
Generally the thing receives a totally different 
manner and shape at the very outset; one is put 
out at the first start; the other side sets the 
whole thing agee, after you have rounded it off 
and made it dramatic, with all the “ fat’ of the 
dialogue given to yourself, and basely says things 
totally unexpected and totally unprovided for. 

Tom eeaeg in his own mind the sweet face 
of his girl, and her lovely eyes looking into his 
once more—he knew that they would ‘be full of 
tears—and her dear hands laid in his. He tried 
to think what she would say, but hedid not get 
beyond her face and her eyes and her hands. Of 
these he was quite sure, and he clung to them. 
Half past eight. He was opposite Harley House. 
The door opened, and one of the residents came 
out. It was a girl employed in a shop as cashier ; 
her hours were from nine till eight. His heart 
began to beat violently. Suppose it had been 
Katharine! He would wait no longer. 

“Miss Capel, sir?” asked the girl, who was a 
new-comer. “There is no lady of that name 
here.” 

This was the unexpected; this it was which 
threw him out altogether. For that Katharine 
should have gone away was the last thing he ex- 
pected. 

“She was staying here six months ago. 

“Yes, sir. I’ve only been here ten days.” 

“Will you give me her present address ?” 

“Tl ask the Matron, sir.” 

She left him in the hall, and presently the 
Matron herself came to him. 

“Miss Capel left here three weeks ago,” she 
said. ; 

“My name is Addison. 

“Oh!” she said, “ you were engaged to her, and 
you were killed in Egypt. I know now. Oh, 
sir, am so sorry! Because I don’t know where 
she is gone to nor what she is doing.” 

“Why did she leave ?” 

“She left because she had no money 
her lodgings and could get no work. There was 
nothing but trouble for that poor girl. First she 
lost you, and it would have moved the heart of a 
stone to see her going about so heavy and sad. 
Then she lost her place. And then she tried 
and tried, but what with its being summer-time 
when there is no work going, and what with the 
many poor young ladies everywhere looking for 
work, she could find none. And so her money 
got lower and lower and lower, and— Oh, sir, 
don’t look like that!— you'll find her some- 
where.” 


” 


to pay for 
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PARIS FASHIONS. 
(From Ock Own Corresponpenr. } 


IPHERE is no longer one style after which the 
feminine toilette is invariably constructed. 
There are now as many different styles as there 
are stuffs, and the use of the costume—the morn- 
ing dress ‘for going out early in the day, the house 
dress for receiving at home, the dress for prom- 
enading and calling on intimate friends, the dress 
for ceremonious visits, the toilettes for dinners, 
parties, and balls—this use,\I say, determines the 
choice of the material and the cut and trimmings 
employed. 
Handsome dinner and evening toilettes are 
made principally of the new Louis XVI. silks, 





the designs and weight of which do not accord 
well with elaborate and intricate drapery; hence 
the skirts are usually straight and flat, and form- 
ing a long train. A plain silk used in combina- 
tion with the figured one forms the drapery, which 
reappears in the majority of toilettes this year; 
frequently the front and sides are of plain silk, 
separated by shell trimming of lace from the 
grand train of the heavier silk, which falls in 
straight folds, very long. Moiré antique, plain 
or striped, is employed for the flat front and 
sides of skirts, which have all their fulness mass- 
ed on the tournure. When this skirt is for a 
young woman, slender and well formed, it is ac- 
companied by a round waist with a handsome 
Empire sash, which has very long ends falling 
on one side of the skirt, weighted at their ex- 
tremities with pendants of beads, passementerie, 
or metal. 

Coat-basques for such toilettes are chiefly made 
of changeable velvet in antique tints, embroider- 
ed in gold on the collar, cuffs, and pockets, and 
on the fronts, which open on a gauze vest; the 
coat has long tabs on the sides and a short basque 
at the back, or else it is cut short to form a basque 
about four inches deep on the front and sides, 
with the back prolonged in wide deep pleats 
which form the back of the skirt. When the 
corsage is of heavy silk it is made plain, pointed, 
or belted, or with a pointed front and postilion 
back. A dinner toilette of heavy silk will have 
a plain corsage opening in heart-shape at the 
throat, and there bordered with deep loose lace 
turned back. Piece lace and embroidered net 
enter into the composition of dinner toilettes, 
the lace or net forming part of the skirt, and a 
full corsage, shirred at the waist and on the shoul- 
ders over a ” décolleté silk lining, leaving the top 
transparent. A variation on this is a yoke of 
the silk of the skirt above a lace or net corsage, 
or a yoke of velvet beaded with gold, steel, or 
jet beads, or wrought with gold thread. The 
outer part of the sleeves is of lace or net, shirred 
or else puffed across, with ribbon bracelets be- 
tween the puffs; the inner part of the sleeves is 
plain, of the silk of the dress. 

Net embroidered with very fine cut jet beads 
intermingled with gold threads is used for even- 
ing toilettes, and is very elegant, the net forming 
the flat part of the skirt and the corsage, over a 
silk lining. Net beaded with gold beads is draped 
on the side of the skirt of some toilettes and on 
the corsage. Chantilly lace with threads of 
gold or silk is used for paniers and corsage 
drapery on a dress of black velvet with low cor- 
sage destined for dinners and the opera. 

Receptions have begun rather earlier than is 
customary this season, and the first, according to 
the usual custom, have been organized chiefly 
for young girls. Most charming toilettes are 
made for these débutantes of light taffeta silks 
in pink, blue, or cream. The skirt is covered 
with narrow pinked ruffles, which cover the 
front and sides from top to bottom. The cor- 
sage is cut round, @ la vierge, with the upper 
edge bordered with two very narrow pinked 
frills like those on the skirt, set on turned up- 
ward, with the pinked edge at the top. The 
back of the skirt has some slight puffed drapery. 
Other pretty toilettes for young girls are made 
of cream surah. The front and sides of the skirt 
are in broad laid pleats. The polonaise corsage 
crosses at the front, and has a panier on the 
right side; on the left side is a drapery caught 
down a short distance below the waist by three 
open-work gold galloons terminating in pendants. 
The top of the corsage is trimmed with the same 
galloon, and a gold butterfly is worn in the hair, 
which is dressed high in helmet shape. 

As regards the tournure, steel springs are sup- 
pressed when the dress is made of a light ma- 
terial, both in the skirt itself and in the separate 
bustle; in place of steel springs, superimposed 
layers of stiff crinoline muslin are substituted. 
Even with heavier stuff dresses the tournure 
with steel springs is less used, a down- filled 
cushion being pre ferred. 

Since there is no longer one universal fashion, 
it cannot be affirmed that all fashionable women 
are wearing costumes that match throughout, 
but it must be admitted. that the number ap- 
proaching that climax is increasing. For ex- 
ample, with a costume of dark prune -colored 
cloth, with panel, plastron, collar, and cuffs of 
éeru cloth braided with gold soutache, the hat, 
whether a toque, a round hat, or a capote, is of 
the cloth of the costume, trimmed with a band 
of écru braided in gold, and the small muff, 
which may be lined with fur inside, will be made 
outside of prune cloth trimmed with a similar 
band. Capote bonnets are worn without strings, 
with narrow strings (in which case they are 
fastened on the side near one ear with a brooch 
or pin that may be more or less rich), and finally 
they are worn with wide strings, more particular- 
ly by ladies of maturer age; the wide ribbons 
are folded narrowly behind the ears, and tied 
under the chin in a long-looped bow, with the 
loops drawn out and pinned near each ear with 
a bonnet-pin, and as the strings are not very 
long, there are scarcely any ends left to the bow. 

An innovation which deserves to be encouraged 
is the “Grandmother” dress for young girls. I 
will try to describe it to you. Imagine a skirt, 
not too long and yet not quite short, without any 
trimming whatever or any trace of a pou/; the 
top is shirred three times, the last time with a 
small heading. The skirt is attached to a plain 
corsage made pointed, laced in the back, with the 
neck trimmed with a pleated turned- down collar 
of white gauze. (I have elsewhere described these 
collars, which are also made of black gauze.) The 
sleeves are plain, and reach to the elbow, where 
they are trimmed to match the collar. While 
very youthful, it has a deliciously antique air, and 
is a relief to eyes wearied with the tangle and con- 
fusion of much drapery. Only extreme elegance, 
however, can venture on sucli regal simplicity. 

It must not be iuferred, because many muffs 











are worn with the fur inside instead of outside, 
that furs have lost favor. Never before has there 
been such a grand display of fur. Seal, natural 
beaver, chinchilla, blue fox, sable, trim wrappings, 
house dresses, and even full-dress and ceremo- 
nious toilettes. A widow recently remarried wore 
for a wedding toilette a very long robe of silver 
gray satin embrvidered in silver and trimmed 
with chinchilla. A dinner toilette made for the 
same lady was of cream satin trimmed with sable. 
It will be seen from this that if one has a weak- 
ness for fur it may be indulged without restraint, 
and with the consent and even encouragement of 
fashion, 
Some of the grand dinner toilettes are of a 
beauty and exquisiteness of coloring that would 
make a Paul Veronese jealous of our Parisian 
modistes, 
scribing : 


Here is one which I cannot resist de- 
the silk skirt is of a glaucous green, 
approaching verdigris, veiled by a skirt of cream 
lace embroidered in pink silk; over this skirt is 
a coat of changeable velvet, in seabieuse-color, 
lined throughout with pink moiré antique; the 
long tabs of this coat are turned back a trifle to 
afford a glimpse of the lining. Now here are two 
colors—scabieuse and pink—whi h would seem to 
be quite incongruous, and nevertheless the effect 
of the dress is charming. Red, of all tones up 
to the most vivid, is more than ever fashionable. 
Numbers of red toilettes are worn for evening, 
either all red or in combination with lace or em- 
broidered net. Red moiré antique, plain or with 
broad stripes of satin, is superb ; it is made into 
robes that are open and draped, on a petticoat of 
cream or pure white lace, or lace wrought with 
gold. 

The shoes of an evening toilette are always 
made of the material of the dress, and the gloves 
are very long. It is claimed that glazed white 
kid gloves are to be resumed, not only for full- 
dress toilettes, with which they have 
ready worn for some time, but with 
toilettes. Enormous quantities of jewelry are 
worn, chiefly in the Shape of precious stones for 
evening. And always with the most studious 
care to divert each piece from the use for whicl 
it was originally designed. If onehasa ackael 
brooch, it must be planted in the hair; the fortu- 


nate possessor of a necklace festoons it on the 


been al- 
all evening 


front of her corsage like a jabot; a bracelet is 
converted into a diadem, and so on indefinitely 
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ANSWERS TO CORRKSPONDENTS. 


OLp Sussoutser, anp Orurxs, L. C.—Yonr questions 
are answered in Manners and Social U. aes, 
Lizziz.—We know of no such agency 





G. G. ann K. B.—Bazar No , Vol. XX., will be of 
great service to you for models of cloth gowns, jack- 
ets, and toques for young ladies. Trim both the red 
and blue cloth gowns with black braid and black Pet 
sian (Astrakhan). Then havec ipsand military jackets 
like those on page 797, of either black cloth or the color 
of the dresses, as you please. The cashmere dinner 
gown on the same page is an excellent design for one, 
while the other might have bright poppy red Benga- 
line and black point d’esprit lace. 


» P.S.—Corduroy is always used for ladies, misses, 
and children alike, bat it is not particularly fashion- 
able. ; 

Viocet.—A black lace shirred basque and single 
skirt of lace the depth of your lower skirt will be 
handsome over your red surah. » sural silk skirt 
is not heavy enough to make a street dress for winter, 
ted wool dresses will be worn in the street, and there 








are long cloaks in vogue that entirely conceal the 
dress. 

8. U.—Your silk gauze is of rather large design for 
a short slender figure, but could be utilized as drapery 


over a cream surah skirt widely bordered with dark 
velvet like the thick stripe, and worn with a velvet 


bodice that has a cream vest. The blue silk is a fash- 


jonable shade for combining with either velvet, cloth, 
or India camel’s-hair of the same shade. Put brown 
feather trimming on your white opera cloak, and have 


it either short or very long, as yon may prefer. 
Novior.—It is customary to take leave of your host- 
ess at an afternoon reception, unless the crowd is 
so great as to make it almost impossible to do so. 
Ss 





I. C. B.—By all means make your black velvet 
dress in princesse fashion, as you are short. Read 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 48, Vol, X X., and see 





designs of polonaises, ete., in Bazar No. 47, Vol. XX 
Put on jet epaulettes, plastron, collar, and cuffs 

Country.—Put a soft shirred vest of the silk like 
your skirt in your plush basque, and set some passe- 
menterie on each side of it, or as epaulettes and cuffs. 

M.—Your ideas are correct about the way to 
address your corresp <eda “nts who are acauaintances 
and friends. Naturally you wil! address by his first 
name the man to whom you are engaged. 

Reaper.—Letters to the wife of the Hon. John J. 
Smith should be ad Mrs. John J. Smith,” 
without the slightest reference to her husband's titie 
of ‘*‘ Honorable.” 

Marston.—It is not necessary to add the name of 
the State in wedding invitations. 

An Ovp Sussortver.—Make your velvet reception 
dress with V neck, pointed waist 
breadths all of velvet; then have the front of corsage 
and skirt of moiré or brocade or of white lace, or 
crépe lisse embroidered with beads. Read about 
dresses in New York Fashions of Bazar No, 48, 


ressed to ** 





train, and side 











Sunri.ower.—Your silk is Gobelin blue. Match it 
if you can, and trim it with black passeme nterie, oF 
else combine it with a waist and revers of blne water- 
ed silk, and have a white repped silk vest braided with 
silver or with gold, if you prefer it. 

G. H. S.—Now. 12, 13, 14, and 15 of the Types of 
Beauty are all that are still in print, and can be order- 
ed of Harper & Brothers at 10 cents each. 

Oscopa.—Make your black silk with a shirred front 
breadth in the full skirt, like that described in Bazar 
No. 49, Vol. XX. Have the round wuist you speak of 
shirred on the shoulders, and adda sash. A litt 
braiding or galloon might be added for a young 
black dress. For the Nile green silk read about e even- 
ing dresses in the same paper 

Ten Years’ Sussoutser.—The bride wears her hat 
witha travelling suit at a chure h wedding. The Epis- 
copal marriage service requires sole one to give the 
bride away. 

Eviru A.—You might have a princesse over-dress of 
black Bengaline made to wear with your velvet skirt, 
or else combine biack lace and moiré with the skirt, 
using the new veivet for a basque, with a vest of 
moiré and “ aCe, 

Y. Z ix crocheted mats are considered a use- 
ful set nat o> ain dinner-tables. 

M. E J.—As you are a busy woman, you shonid 
have the day you can have most leisure engraved on 
your visiting cards to show your friends when they 
should call. Merely have the day engraved or writ- 
te» in the lower left corner of the card. The word 
“ Thursdays,” for instance, will be understood to mean 
all you intend. From four to six in the afternoon are 
fashionable honrs for making calls, Read about the 
Henrietta cloth drves ia New Yurk Fushivus vi Lazar 
No. 49, Vol, XX, 
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IN AQUARELLE. 
By CHARLES HENRY WEBB. 
\ J HAT of Nantucket? 
Quakers and quiet, 
Prevailing east winds, 
And some sameness of diet. 
What of Bar Harbor? 
Mermaids and menace, 
Striped skirtings and flirtings, 
And lots of lawn-tennis. 


Better my cat-boat 
(Only two in it); 

Wind from the west’ard— 
Bound for Wauwinet. 





AN ENGLISH CHURCH-YARD 
PLAY-GROUND. 
See illustration on double page. 


7. drawing, says our artist, was done from 
sketches made during the very hot weather 
of last summer, when there was a great rush for 
the fountain at the entrance to the church-yard, 
and when the shade from the lime-trees and the 
comparative quiet must have made the place 
seem almost a paradise to the poor inhabitants 
of the New Cut and surrounding slums, The 
game going on in the foreground is in Surrey 
called “ five stones,” for which there is plenty of 
material always at hand in the gravelled paths of 
the church-yard; and the boy, also in the fore- 
ground, so industriously picking up the scraps of 
paper which strew the ground is the son of the 
keeper (whose duty it is to water the flowers, etc.,) 
and quite a chip of the old block. As an old 
workman who was sitting alongside me remark- 
ed, “‘ He’s a-beginning of it early—ain’t he, sir?” 





AT NOON. 

By REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 
Sipe tiny Swiss clock, bid in a gold chalet on 
the table beside ‘her, struck twelve. At the 
same instant a dozen clocks—Dutch, Russian, 
colonial—throughout the house struck twelve. 
Mrs. Fitch yawned impatiently. If one of them 
would only go wrong, it would not be so intoler- 
able. Presently they would strike one together, 
and then two, and so on, day in and day out, mea- 

suring off the deadly dulness of the time, 

A year ago she had a fancy for clocks, and her 
collection was unrivalled in the city. Before that 
her hobby was fans; last year, Italian majolica. 
The year before that she built this house. Stran- 
gers from the West came every day to look at 
it as a marvellous reproduction of one of Inigo 
Jones’s designs. She had seen an architect on 
the other side of the street to-day explaining to 
his companion its fine lines, just as the artists 
swarmed into her gallery of Dutch engravings 
every Tuesday. 

For herself, she knew nothing of lines or en- 
gravings—no more than of the machinery of the 
clocks. Their enthusiasm was so paltry! When 
she had a fancy for a thing, she paid the money 
for it, and looked at it until it grew tiresome. 

What a wretched blank in the day this hour 
of noon was! The sun blazed down on the dusty 
street outside, and on two laughing shop-girls 
scurrying along. Could it be that she too had 
once worn gilt bracelets and cotton gloves ? 

She dropped the curtain and sat down. A 
jewelry box was open on the table near her, and 
the chain of sapphires which she had worn last 
night lay on top. When was it that she had a 
fad for collecting sapphires? She pulled them 
toward her. Why had she liked them? Real- 
ly they were no bluer nor clearer than the big 
glass beads she used to string when she was a 
child. 

Only five minutes past noon! She had been 
used to stay in bed until two o'clock ; but of late, 
since this queer worry of not sleeping had come 
to her, she rose in the morning, to the dismay of 
the servants. For four days she had not slept 
as many hours. Bromides and chlorals had ap- 
parently lost all effect. 

This morning, while she tossed, aching and hot 
from head to foot, she suddenly bethought her- 
self of a certain plat which Alphonse the chef 
had made once, and had ordered it for breakfast. 
She rose at once with a feeble sense of expecta- 
tion, for Mrs. Fitch wasa gourmande. She retain- 
ed enough of her old country prejudices to dis- 
like to breakfast in bed. But the dish when it 
came was tasteless. Her palate had lost its 
power. Water and champague alike were flat 
to it. 

Breakfast was over—what should she do? 
For months past that question recurred to her 
day and night with unaccountable persistency— 
what should she do now ? 

She took out her book of engagements. It 
was in the middle of the tea season. Four that 
afternoon, and as many receptions; to-night the 
Van Cleves’ opera party and her own masked 
ball. 

Adéle could send cards, as far as the teas were 
concerned. Why should she tire herself to con- 
ciliate cheap, stupid people? She had half a 
mind to take the afternoon train for New Orleans, 
and cut the opera and her own ball. She would 
be in time for the Mardi-Gras, But the Mardi- 
Gras was a bore last year. 

Suppose she sent for Colonel Ford to take her 
incognita to that Bowery variety show? They 
had gone once, and it was no end of fun. But 
even while she thought of it she yawned and 
clasped her hands behind her neck. It was all 
so heavy to carry! She tried to prick herself 
into life by thinking how jolly her mythological 
masked balls were two winters ago. They were 
her own device. Not that she knew much about 
mythology, but those old gods and goddesses 
were so deliciously vicious! Only the young mar- 





ried women—the Roses—were invited; no Buds, 
Mrs. Fitch was Queen of the Roses then. She 
was Venus. Colonel Ford had designed her cos- 
tume. When it came home, and she tried it on 
(what there was of it), she remembered that her 
very fingers seemed to blush. What a fool she 
wus! The papers described the dress as classic, 
and gave a half-page of glowing eulogy to the 
lovely wife of the great Silver King. She had 
kept possession of the Society columns ever since. 
Her gowns, her receptions, her bull-terrier, her 
Chinese footmen in the costume of mandarins, 
had been chronicled day by day with “display” 
headings. She could not go into a shop nor toss 
a coin to a beggar without furnishing an item 
for some correspondent. They had even pub- 
lished ugly accounts of quarrels between herself 
and her husband, with hints at scandals leading 
to a divorce court. She laughed aloud as she 
thought of this. She and Samuel Fitch were 
not such sentimental fools. He took his way, 
and she hers. It did not trouble her that he 
spent ten months of the year in San Francisco, 
where report said he had another wife and fam- 
ily. It did not trouble her either that Colonel 
Ford was going to marry that little Mapes girl. 
She would no doubt support him comfortably. 
Mapes was king of the tobacco men, 

3ut— 

What should she do now? She yawned again. 
Her costume to-night had been designed by Tad-* 
ema when she was in England last month. = It 
was an airy gauze, She was to be Cleopatra. 
She jumped up as if she had been stung, and 
found yesterday’s paper, Some truthful report- 
er had described her as “ fat and red-faced,” “a 
milkmaid beauty who had grown gross and vul- 

ar.” 

Was it true? She had fancied that the young 
men who crowded about her for invitations to 
her dinners and balls watched her waltz lately 
with sly smiles. 

Was it true ? 
what was she ? 

Jane Fitch leaned back on the white satin cush- 
ions of her lounge and crushed the dirty paper 
in her hands with a sudden sense of utter vacancy 
in the world, It had been dull and torpid before, 
but now it was empty. 

If she was to be jostled from her place in her 
set! If Mrs. Ames’s theatre for amateurs would 
draw everybody away from her masked balls! It 
had done so last week. The Society columns 
were filled now with the “ Great Rancher’s bride, 
Celia Ames,” her diamonds, her gowns, and her 
pet cat, while in yesterday’s Fact there was a 
fuil account of her own marriage. “The pretty 
Waitress at an inn where Samuel Fitch, then a 
successful miner, had stopped overnight.” 

That was not true! 

Mrs. Fitch sat upright. She felt as much in- 
dignation as could penetrate through her fleshy 
body and a brain muddled by long overfeeding. 
She had never been a servant in an inn. Her 
father was a country doctor. She had sewed and 
cooked and ironed with her sisters. What fun 
they used to have! She remembered how she 
used to waken at dawn that she might surprise 
her mother with the breakfast all ready when she 
came down. And when the baby was born, how 
proud they were of it! A tender smile flickered 
over her coarse face. That dear little baby! 
They all nursed it, but it loved her the best of ail. 
“ Janey” was the first word it spoke. It used to 
ery for her when it was ill, and was in her arms 
when it died. 

Her own child? She shuffled uneasily in her 
chair. It was different, of course, with that child. 
It was put into the arms of a wet-nurse at its 
birth. Mr. Fivch had a suite of rooms ready for 
its use, and a matron and trained nurse to super- 
intend its dressing and baths and watch its every 
motion. Once she had complained that she had 
nothing to do with her own baby; but she speed- 
ily saw that it would not do. She could not be 
expected to give up Society to be the servant of 
that little bald, toothless creature. Besides, it 
was more than her child; it was the heir of 
many millions, and must be guarded officially 
like a moneyed institution. 

She had met the boy with his donne yesterday 
on the stairs. But she could not talk to him. 
She did not speak French, and he was not allow- 
ed to iearn English until his accent should be 
formed. Her mind now wandered from the boy. 
She had no interest nor part in his future. 

What could she do? The question irritated 
her persistently as never before. The utter flat- 


If she was not the Queen Rose, 


ness of her life had grown intolerable. How 
could she find any change in it? 
Some women read and were musicians. It had 


been her plan when she was a child to study to 
fit herself to be a teacher. But she was pretty. 
She became the village belle. The gilt bracelets, 
the sleazy silk gowns, the flowers for her hat— 
these soon were the things which made life worth 
living to her. When Mr. Fitch, who could buy 
for her diamond bracelets and lace flounces 
which queens had worn, asked her to marry him, 
she did not take an hour to consider her an- 
swer. 

Hence, while other women find help and strength 
in books and music, a blank wall stretched across 
that way in her life. A blank wall shut in every 
way. She had no friends. Not one human being 
in the world knew that her name was Janey, or 
called her by it. Even to her husband she was 
Jeanne. 

The sun glared into the room. How dazzling 
and hateful it was! The air was heavy with rank 
stagnant perfumes. She might ring for Adéle to 
close the curtains, but she was tired of the sight 
of Adéle. She would not be forced to listen to 
her babble. 

She pulled a book toward her. It was a Bible. 
Seeing the name, she tossed it aside. It was 
another book, also in a green binding, that she 
wanted—a volume of choice French recipes of 





Francalette’s which somebody had sent her. She 


read of some entrées, and tried to fancy how they 
would taste; but even her palate’s memory failed, 
and she laid down the book, It did not once oc- 
cur to her, on this lowest dreary flat marsh of her 
life, to open the Bible or to turn to God. These 
thoughts belonged away back to the days when 
she had the measles, and played with dolls, or 
“tripped up” in the spelling class. 

She was tired even of recipes for Alphonse to 
try. She was tired of it all, The dishes were 
tasteless and the balls a bore, and even Colonel 
Ford’s coarse flatteries were poured into another 
woman’s ears. There was nothing to keep in 
the past, nothing to strive for in the future. 
As she lay back in her chair she opened and 
closed her hand slowly. It was empty. If she 
could only sleep, and forget how it all bored 
her! 

She put out her hand mechanically for the bot- 
tle of laudanum and the spoon. A goblet stood 
near them. What if she should fill the goblet 
instead of the spoon! It was such a little thing 
todo. But it would end all. These empty 
days— 

She lay looking at the muddy liquid and the 
goblet. When she was the child Janey she 
would have faced Death with some pang, some 
thought not unbefitting his mighty presence, A 
frightened cry, perhaps, to the God of whom she 
heard in church would have escaped her. But 
now her brain was full of darting, trifling thoughts, 
like newts in a stagnant pool, 

She glanced at the mirror, 
was growing gross and fat! 

Pretty soon the wood-cuts of her in the papers 
would make her look like a fish-wife; the last 
had given her the figure of an oil keg. How Mrs. 
Ames had laughed at it! 

Suppose she did fill the goblet, how many peo- 
ple would care ? 

“A good many, for they would miss their 
ball,” she said, with a grim smile. 

She lifted the bottle and uncorked it. 
then she heard her boy’s step on the stairs, 
stopped and tapped softly at her door, 

She did not open it, 


If, after all, she 


Just 
He 


The next day the newspapers contained full 
accounts of Mrs, Samuel Fitch’s death from dis- 
ease ofthe heart. ‘ Mrs. Fiteh’s masked ball,” it 
was stated in the Society column, “ which was to 
have been the most brilliant of the season, will 
of course not take place. Mrs. Ames’s private 
theatricals are now occupying the attention of 
our first circles, It is whispered that she will 
give an out-door representation of 7'he Tempest, 
in the park surrounding her mansion on the 
Hudson, in the early future. Some of the most 
noted beauties in New York, Baltimore, and 
Philadelphia are to take part.” 

Nothing was said of the empty bottle or gob- 
let, which, in obedience to a nod from Mr. Fitch, 
had been removed by the prudent Adéle. 

The curtains shut out the glaring noon light 
from Mrs. Fitch’s room, where she lay, her hands 
empty, and a strange vacuous look on her face. 
Down in the sunny street below, the two shop- 
girls were hurrying again home to lunch, chatter- 
ing and laughing as they went. 

The Bible lay unopened on the table beside 
her. In the chamber overhead her little boy sat 
on the lap of his bonne, who suddenly, with- 
out any reason, as he thought, hugged him close 
to her breast and kissed him, with tears in her 
eyes. 
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PUSHING WOMEN. 


(HE world is full of pushing women, who, not 

satisfied with the goods the gods have pro- 
vided, are still reaching after something else. It 
does not follow that they are poor or obscure ; they 
may drive in their carriages, have their names 
bruited about in every daily fashion report, live 
in ease and luxury, but still, if their nature is 
pushing, push they will, and will not be happy in 
any condition, even upon a throne. To be sure, 
the pushing woman is usually far from the ce- 
lebrity which she covets. She usually begins by 
pushing for the necessaries of her existence, or 
those things which she believes to be necessaries 
—society, excitement, and ducats. To get herself 
recognized in whatever vocation she chooses—if 
she goes in for literature, she pushes herself into 
the foremost ranks, not always by virtue of her 
merits, but by sheer persistence, pertinacity, and 
audacity; if for society, there are no barriers 
which have proved effectual to keep her out. In 
travelling she secures the best seat, at table d’hdte 
the best service; first come first served is re- 
versed in her case. Strange as it may seem, the 
pushing woman is not always disagreeable; if 
she were, all her efforts would perhaps come to 
naught. She may be vulgar, she may be selfish, 
but she must be amiable; she must know some- 
thing of human nature, how to manage and cajole 
her betters, when to push; she must not remem- 
ber slights ; she must not resent snubs, or at least 
not resent them till she achieves success. No 
doubt in her own inner consciousness pushing 
may seem a very laudable industry, and she may 
be. inclined to question if it is not as creditable 
as many other ambitions which the world has 
consented to believe heroic. There is, however, 
the woman who pushes boldly, who does not seek 
to disguise her warfare, and there is she who 
pushes subtly and quietly and ably; the last is 
the artist in her business, and it is perhaps almost 
a pleasure to be pushed by her, since her ability 
more or less deserves the place she demands. 
However we may appreciate the pushing woman, 
her anxieties and patience, we do not care to know 
her; we would willingly avoid her society and cut 
her acquaintance if she would allow it. And al- 
though she resembles a heroine of a novel, and 
we are amused by her difficulties, and her ma- 
neeuvres interest and instruct us, still we sympa- 
thize with her failures if we do not approve of 
her success. 





A SUMMER’S YACHTING TRIP 
ON THE DALMATIAN COAST. 
See illustrations on page 876. 


OING south in June! Why, you'll be roast- 
ed alive! You'll get cholera! 

But we were not to be frightened so easily when 
we had such a splendid chance of seeing an al- 
most unknown country. And so we started, my 
husband and I, to join our friend and the yacht 
at Corfu. And a long, dusty, weary journey we 
had overland to Brindisi. 

There is a curiously stupid arrangement there 
by which the steamers leave for Corfu and the 
Piraeus just one hour before the Indian mail-train 
arrives, and as there is no other way of getting 
to the Greek islands from Brindisi, one is com- 
pelled to go by the ordinary Italian “ fast” trains, 
or wait a whole six days in Brindisi. 

Dirty little Brindisi, with nothing interesting 
about it-but the big P. and O. lying in the har- 
bor, which is a very fine one. 

We were delighted to have done with railways, 
and so, having had something to eat at the Hotel 
des Indes, and strolled about the quay for an hour 
in the starlight, we thought it best to go on board 
and secure berths, ete., though the boat didn’t 
start till eleven o’clock. We found everything 
very comfortable, and the steamer was not at all 
crowded—indeed, I was the only lady passenger ; 
and when we woke next morning there were the 
mountains and the blue, blue sea. It was a most 
charming voyage, and I should much like to go 
all through the Greek islands and up to Constan- 
tinople on the same boat, which is her regular trip. 

Déjeuner is served on deck under the awning, 
and so we miss nothing of the mountains past 
which we glide as we enter the straits. Such dif- 
ferent mountains these to the Swiss Alps, through 
which we passed but a day or two before! High, 
barren, uninhabited, they rise abruptly from the 
sea, scored with the track of many torrents of 
melted winter snow. And this, we are told by a 
Greek gentleman sitting opposite to us, is the Al- 
banian coast, who also volunteers the informa- 
tion that had it depended on Mr, Gladstone it 
would now have been Greek and not Turkish 
territory. 

Another hour and we are approaching Corfu, 
and begin to look anxiously for the yacht, which, 
however, we cannot make out. We drop anchor, 
and are immediately surrounded by a crowd of 
boats, dancing gayly on the short chopping sea, 
with their crews of noisy Greeks clamoring loudly 
in their own tongue. Among them we notice a 
pale green boat, flying the English flag, pulled by 
men in English costume, in the stern of which is 
seated our hostess. 

She is soon on board, and our luggage is 
promptly passed down the gangway. We follow, 
and are pulled away round a rocky promontory 
which had screened the Undine from sight. Now 
she is in sight we are quickly on board, and not 
at all sorry to be at the end of our journey. We 
find that our hostess, Miss F , is living with 
her two friends at a hotel, where we promise to 
join her when we have rested a little. 

We manage to have a good look at the vessel 
which is to be our home for a month or more, and 
find she is a cutter, about 70 feet long and 14 
feet beam, and finally decide that she looks a 
good sea boat, and very comfortable. The crew 
are eight in number, including the steward, and 
all Italians or Greeks. 

I am rather curious to make the acquaintance 
of the rest of our party, so we are not long be- 
fore we are ready to start, and are landed at the 
bottom of a long flight of steps, up which we 
climb to the top of the high ramparts which sur- 
round the town on this side, and guided by one 
of the crew across a dusty, hot, deserted square, 
arrive at the hotel, and are forthwith introduced 
to our future companions, two in number, Miss 
L—— and Mr. S——, who with our hostess, my 
husband, and I make the party five—three ladies 
and two gentlemen. 

We found them preparing to go for a drive, 
and after some delay, caused by the search for 
Mr. S——’s butterfly net, we started along a 
dusty aloe-hedged road, then gradually ascending, 
our way wound amongst splendid gnarled old 
olive-trees, taking every kind of fantastic shape, 
over which we saw high above us a little village. 
Our active hostess, accompanied by the two gen- 
tlemen, took a short-cut up the hill, while we 
slowly and majestically drove round by the road, 
accompanied by half the population, who turned 
out to meet us, the children all loudly clamoring 
for soldi. 

We were much struck by the picturesqueness 
of their dress and the curious masses of false 
hair worn by the women. Arrived in the village, 
the horses are taken out, and we continue our 
way on foot, still accompanied by a crowd of 
children, who perhaps are attracted by the sight 
of our picnic baskets. But the afternoon is warm 
and the way steep, and they gradually drop off, 
all except a faithful four who gamely hold on to 
the end. 

High above the village we rise, till, reaching 
the summit of the ridge, we see before us the 
sea. And up against the now low sun rises a 
dark and sombre mountain sloping down to the 
shore, telling sharply against the strange yellow 
mist into which his majesty is slowly sinking. 
Broken rocks stand out from the coast, making 
calm blue tracks in the glistening golden water, 
and far in the distance we can just make out 
faintly the line of the Albanian mountains. What 
a pity it is that we cannot live withcut food, but 
the air is decidedly bracing, and the general 
opinion seems to be that the view will be even 
more beautiful when we have disposed of the 
contents of the baskets—which done, the gentle- 
men proceed to sketch. The afternoon is far 
advanced, and a brief hour and a half is all the 
daylight they have left when we begin our de- 
scent amidst the lengthening shadows. 

Aguiu the population assembles to see us start, 
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and with cracking of whip and much bustle we 
jolt away down the stony road. It is almost dark, 
but a beautiful moon is rising behind the olives, 
which appear more gaunt and weird than ever. 
The air is fragrant with the pungent smell of 
juniper, a heavy dew is falling, and a little band 
of fire-flies are flying over the horses’ heads. 
The sight of them raises Mr. S——’s enthusiasm, 
and after a frantic hunt amongst the numerous 
shawls and etczteras of the party for the butter- 
fly net, he rushes off in pursuit. But either they 
unkindly put out their light when caught, or 
else never got into the net at all, so we gradual- 
ly subsided and arrived again in Corfu. 

“The next day there was much rushing about 
and buying of various things that each person 
thought it would be impossible to do without for 
six whole weeks, and in the afternoon we stood 
out of the harbor with a fair wind for Cattaro. 

But the wind dying away and the evening set- 
ting in, we brought up in a small sandy bay at 
the entrance to the straits, rather to the disap- 
pointment of most of us, who had expected to 
make a fine run that day, and were already dis- 
cussing what Cattaro would be like. Something 
like a murmur of discontent was heard as the 
anchor was let go, which was, however, dissipa- 
ted by Giuseppe (the steward) emerging from the 
companion-way and announcing Pranzo, and we 
descended to our first dinner on board. 

No swell rolied into this quiet little bay, so 
every one did justice to the meal, after which 
some of us went for a ramble ashore in the cool 
evening. There seemed to be no inhabitants to 
this part of the island, nor any cultivation, but 
the hills were covered with a close growth of 
myrtle, wild pomegranate, and juniper. We dug 
some huge bulbs out of the dry stony ground, 
and wondered what flowers they gave forth; in 
fact we had an idea of astonishing our neighbors 
by producing some new and extraordinary flower 
in our London back garden, and with that notion 
brought them carefully on board. What subse- 
quently became of them I do not know, but fan- 
cy that the crew, finding them knocking about 
the deck, must have let them go quietly over- 
board, 

We were wakened early next day by the anch- 
or being weighed and the motion of the vessel 
under sail, 

We hurried on deck in the costume we thought 
most suitable for the Sunny South, but finding 
something very like a chill English drizzle, we 
retreated with a shiver to change our light cot- 
ton dresses for warmer clothing, and some one 
was heard to remark that we could have done 
without this reminder of home. And now we 
ran steadily before the wind, the swell gradually 
increasing as we got clear of the straits. The 
drizzle had become a steady downpour, and as 
we sat round the cabin several furtive looks were 
cast toward the stove. In fact we were on the 
point of asking our hostess if she didn’t feel 
cold, when she quickly cut in with the “ hope 
that none of you would like a fire, cabin’s got so 
stuffy.” We assented, and drew our wraps closer 
round us. 

Some of the party now began to talk of going 
on deck, I among the number. We wanted to 
stretch our legs, look at the coast (we were out 
of sight of land), anything but the real reason, 
which was that the swell was getting too much 
for us. And we went, | in my husband’s overcoat, 
and the other two, Mr. 8 and Miss L in 
various wraps. Miss L was driven down 
again to the sofa and her smelling-salts in about 
half an hour by the pouring rain, but we others 
remained on deck most of the day, pacing to and 
fro, not altogether wretched nor altogether happy. 
Below, we saw through the skylight our hostess 
busy with some needle-work, and my husband 
trying to interest Miss L—— in the charts. 

So we went slowly rolling before the wind, 
shaking the water from our dripping sails onto 
the deck, until out of the mist the Turkish coast 
loomed right ahead of us. On getting closer we 
saw a ruined fort, toward which the captain was 
steering. We came round a small rocky promon- 
tory, and brought up in a little landlocked bay. 
The rain had now ceased, though a heavy mist 
concealed the top of the dark mountains which 
“ame tumbling down to the shore. 

The smell of the juniper was almost overpow- 
ering after the heavy rain, Though it was late, 
and getting dark, the two gentlemen went ashore, 
and found the place seemed to consist entirely 
of the before-mentioned Turkish fort, for they 
saw no trace of any inhabitants, though we heard 
many dogs during the night. 

Again we started in the morning with a fair 
wind and bright sunlight for Cattaro; but luck 
was against us, for we had not proceeded far on 
our way before we met a strong head-wind, 
which rapidly churned the sea up into short 
dark blue waves with sparkling white crests. 
The breeze increasing every minute in force, the 
vessel’s helm was put up, and we ran before it 
to the shelter of a small island lying west of 
Corfu, called Palargo, where we staid two days. 
We brought up on an open sandy beach to the 
leeward of the island. 

Next day three of the party went for a walk, 
and found the natives very hospitable. One old 
woman insisted on their going to her cottage, 
where there was a man who could speak English, 
she said. There was in one corner a thing that 
looked more like a bundle of rags than any- 
thing else, which, when stirred up, grumbled out, 
“What you want ?—what you want?” and then 
went off to sleep again. After which perform- 
ance the old womau gave them coffee and raw 
eggs, which she insisted, by dumb-show, on mak- 
ing them suck. The people were Greeks, who 
spoke no Italian. 

The next morning, the weather having moder- 
ated, we sailed for Cattaro with a fair, very light 
wind, which died away completely in the after- 
noon, and left us becalmed, the sun pouring down 
on our white awnings, and not a breath to fill 























the great mainsail and square-sail spread out like 
wings on either side. 

Over the oily water were the blue mountains 
of the Dalmatian coast, seen through a haze of 
heat, with white clouds playing round their sum- 
mits, while the rest of the sky was a vault of 
blue. A spirit of sleep pervaded the ship, and 
we lay about in deck chairs and on cushions, 
pretending to read, some of us pretending to 
paint, while the crew were in much the same 
condition up forward, Suddenly a great commo- 
tion amongst them, and a rush to one of the 
boats—what could it be? We saw a long eel 
spear and line being hastily put in, and they 
started, four of them, rowing as hard as they 
could. Of course we were all roused by this 
time, and were besieging the captain with ques- 
tions. He pointed out a small black spot on the 
water, and said it was a turtle, and they had 
gone to try to harpoon it. Visions of no end of 
soup arose in our minds, which faded away as we 
saw the turtle disappear beneath the surface and 
decline to make itself visible again. 

After this day (Sunday) we had a wretched 
time till we got to Castel Nuovo, which is at the 
entrance to the Gulf of Cattaro. It took us from 
Sunday until the following Friday morning to do 
that comparatively short distance—about a hun- 
dred miles. We had either dead calms or head- 
winds blowing pretty fresh, but dying away tow- 
ard sunset, and leaving a nasty chopping sea, in 
which we tumbled during the night, with the 
mainsail flapping, the boom swaying from side 
to side, and the ropes whipping the mast. We 
got to hate the noise almost more than the motion, 

The night before we reached Castel Nuovo was 
the worst we had. The other two ladies staid 
on deck, lashed into their deck chairs. 

About 8.30 p.m., our usual dinner-time, one of 
us went to the saloon skylight to see if there 
were any signs of a meal. Imagine his horror 
when he saw that the steward was making the 
beds, and when we asked for dinner, there came 
up some soup, served in mugs, which was all the 
cook had thought we should want. 

Next morning early we were past the light- 
house, and sailing in calm water up the Gulf of 
Cattaro. We poor drenched butterflies began to 
creep about, and soon were as happy as ever 
watching the shifting scene of wild mountain 
and cultivated valley for twenty miles, till we 
came in sight of Cattaro. We were charmed 
with the view of the town, which is most grandly 
and impressively situated at the foot of a snow- 
topped mountain that rises at the extreme head 
of the gulf. It is surrounded by old Venetian 
fortifications and a zigzag wall up the steep 
mountain-side, which connects it with the citadel, 
perched more than a thousand feet above the town. 

Such excitement on board as soon as we 
dropped anchor! Who’s for the shore? Who 
isn’t, after nearly a week at sea? and we all 
went and promenaded about the queer little 
Place among the Austrian officers of the garrison 
and their elaborately dressed wives, the nurses 
and babies and small shopkeepers—in fact the 
whole population—who had turned out to enjoy 
the cool evening air. For, though piercingly 
cold in winter, the town bears the unenviable 
reputation of being the hottest place in Dalmatia 
in the summer. 

Next day, Saturday, was market-day, and the 
town was crowded with Montenegrin peasants, 
who had brought live chickens and small green 
gourds, among other things, to sell. They are 
most picturesque-looking, both men and women, 
though we didua’t consider the latter at all hand- 
some, being a striking contrast to their husbands 
and fathers, who were very tall and slim, though 
splendidly athletic, and mostly fair, with blue 
eyes and straight features. 

They wear a magnificent costume of red and 
blue, faded to various tints, and a broad belt 
made of many layers of red leather, used as pock- 
ets, in which they carry their arms and money. 

This belt seemed to us typical of their country, 
for the purse in the inside of it was of the most 
modest dimensions, while in the outside was ac- 
commodation for a small armory. Down both 
sides of their red sleeveless jackets they wore 
handsome silver buttons, with short chains and 
bars attached. The whole costume, with its point- 
ed goat-skin shoes and tight-fitting white felt 
gaiters, gave this splendid race a most imposing 
appearance, 

Later on in the day the women were hard at 
work reloading their small ponies and mules, and 
started homeward, the men urging the little 
beasts with blows from their long brier-wood 
pipes. In the sunset we saw troop after troop 
leave the town, and wend their way up the steep 
zigzag road which led over the mountains to their 
own country. We sat on deck, and watched them 
keeping pace with the great shadow which was 
slowly creeping up the mountain-side. 

We wished very much to go to Cettinje, the 
capital of Montenegro, but we found it would be 
impossible to go there and back in a single day, 
and we were afraid of the sleeping accommoda- 
tion, especially for the ladies, and so we left Cat- 
taro without having been into Montenegro—a cir- 
cumstance that I shall always regret. 

On Monday, July 6th, we started down the gulf 
for Castel Nuovo, which is at the entrance to what 
is called the Boeche di Cattaro, and was where 
we had decided to get our stock of provisions be- 
fore we sailed for Ragusa. 

We didn’t reach it until the following morning, 
and then we were not allowed to land at the pier, 
but had to row round the point to the custom- 
house, as there was for some reason a slight 
trouble about “ pratique.” However, we were af- 
terward repaid for the little annoyance, for the 
customs officer was very civil and obliging, and 
having signed our papers, advised us to walk over 
the hill to the town, instead of being rowed back 
the way we came, and even came a short way with 
us to show us the path. It was a most delight- 
ful walk through overhanging trees aud great 





flowering shrubs, with an occasional glimpse of 
the harbor and the shining blue sea, where the 
path came nearer the edge of the hill, and the 
pleasant hum of the cicada, which never ceases in 
the daytime in these latitudes. Half-way to the 
town we came to the monastery and bishop’s 
country house, which was what our friend the cus- 
tom-house officer had particularly wished us to see. 

It has attached to the monastery a small chapel 
dating from the thirteenth century, which is very 
interesting. It contained a Virgin and Child in 
a gold frame, the faces and hands painted on ivory, 
the rest of the figures in silver bass-relief, and the 
halo round the head of the Virgin one mass of 
pearls, with a large ruby in the centre. This was 
sent to the monastery by Catherine II. of Russia, 
and is placed at the side of the altar. Near it is 
hung a glass case filled with all kinds of jewelry, 
votive offerings, which was very interesting, as of 
course most of its contents were very old and cu- 
rious, and the workmanship in some cases very 
beautiful. 

We saw the bishop, who was then staying at 
the palace; indeed it was he who very kindly 
showed us over the chapels—for there are two— 
the larger and more modern one, side by side 
with the old one. Both the chapels had very 
handsome silver lamps hanging from the ceil- 
ings. The bishop is said to be fond of this sum- 
mer palace, and no wonder, for it has charming 
terraced gardens down the hill to the water, 
planted with fig and olive trees, with flowering 
myrtles growing in wild profusion on every neg- 
lected spot, and the climate is far superior to 
Cattaro, which lies at the top of the gulf. 

We spent the whole day ashore, and contrived 
to buy some butter, which we had been unable 
to procure at Cattaro. Next morning I was up 
early, and went ashore with the mate and one of 
the crew to get meat and fruit at the market, 
which is held under the trees in the main street, 
and is over at seven o'clock. 

I got cherries and green figs and little green 
gourds, but could get no oranges, which was the 
case wherever we went, for the country is very 
barren and sterile. The meat (mutton) was good, 
but extremely small. The people all up the coast 
are Sclavs, but they nearly all speak enough 
Italian to enable one to buy of them, though they 
are quite unlike Italians, insomuch that they in- 
variably ask you the price they mean to take, and 
will not abate one so/do. 

We started in the afternoon for Ragusa; but, 
the wind having headed us, we put into a small 
bay, about ten miles up the coast, where we all 
bathed off the rocks, and enjoyed it thoroughly. 
We were not allowed to bathe except in harbor, 
as there are sharks in the Adriatic. Indeed I 
think the steward considered us very foolhardy 
to bathe at all after he had told us that he once 
saw an Englishman off Corfu lose his leg. Is 
was sometimes most tantalizing in a dead caly 
out at sea not to be able to bathe. 

Sailing all the next day, Thursday, we reached 
Ragusa Vecchia about six in the evening. We 
three ladies landed and went for a walk ashore 
up the usual zigzag road, leaving the gentlemen 
on board to sketch. It is curious to English eyes 
to see a low stone wall round every olive-tree or 
little bush, so that the hill-sides seem all walls, 
enclosing about five feet of ground or less each. 

Coming back toward the little town we met a 
woman with a child in her arms, who stopped us 
by saying “ Good-evening, ladies,” in English. 

She told us she had married a native of Ra- 
gusa Vecchia out in America, and that her hus- 
band had come over to see his parents more than 


a year before, and could not be induged to go | 


back, She was so anxious to speak English that 
she had followed us out of the town, carrying her 
sick child, and told us she was afraid of forget- 
ting her own language, as all the people, includ- 
ing her, spoke nothing but Sclav. 

Poor woman! she seemed much disappointed 
to hear that we were going on to Ragusa, and de- 
clared she would “ rather starve in New Orleans 
than live rich in this place,” as she put it. 

We left for Ragusa proper next morning, and 
cast anchor about six o’clock in the evening in 
Gravosa Harbor, which is a very fine natural har- 
bor, large enough to contain the whole Austrian 
fleet. Ragusa itself has only a small artificial 
harbor, used by the fishing and wine boats, and 
not at all a nice place for a yacht to lie. Gra- 
vosa was where the ancient Ragusan merchants 
had their country-seats, and some of these are 
still left, one in particular, with a fine old water- 
gate, and terraces with oleanders and other trop- 
ical flowers. 

It is about a mile from Gravosa to Ragusa, and 
about half-way, after ascending a steep hill, you 
look down on the city, and a maghificent view it 
is, with its ramparts and fine old citadel and many 
towers and campanile telling sharply against the 
shining sea, and in the distance can still be seen 
the Montenegrin mountains. 

Down we go, cross the moat, and enter the city 
by the western gate. We were altogether charm- 
ed with it—its clean paved streets and beautiful 
old buildings, and the quantity of swallows flying 
restlessly to and fro across the streets. There 
were also pigeons, but they were chiefly in the 
market-place. “ Certainly it is a beautiful city, 
though only the shadow of its former self. For 
in by-gone time it was a great commercial repub- 
lic and a rival of Venice, though as the power of 
the latter increased, and they gradually possessed 
themselves of the whole of the Dalmatian coast, 
the Ragusans only preserved their independence 
by ceding a strip of territory surrounding their 
country to the Turks, thereby making it impos- 
sible to attack them without violating Turkish 
territory. Thus we see no winged lion of St. 
Mark here, which we had not failed to see on all 
the other fortifications on the coast. 

We staid a week in Gravosa Harbor, going 
into Ragusa every morning to market, and spend- 
ing the rest of the day in wandering about the 
town and its surroundings. Sunday we went for 











a picnic up a branch of the harbor to Val d’Om- 
bla. We rowed up in one of the boats about 
four miles to the head of the gulf, where we 
found flowing into it a large fresh-water river, 
shallow and sandy, bordered by high green bushes, 
up which we continued, disturbing on our way 
numerous young turtle. 

Many were the conjectures as to where the river 
flowed from, for the high rocky cliffs in front of 
us showed no opening. But the problem was 
soon solved, for our further progress was stopped 
by some rapids, and leaving the boat, we climbed 
above them on foot, and found to our astonish- 
ment a great dark pool, surrounded by overhang- 
ing rocks, where the river apparently bubbled up 
from underneath the mountains. 

We had a very pleasant day, winding up the 
afternoon by going over the ruins of a monastery 
on the banks of the river, from the steps of which 
the two gentlemen bathed. They found the wa- 
ter very cold, especially on the surface. We had 
to hurry back to the yacht in the end, as a thun- 
der-storm was threatening, which we just escaped, 
being at supper on board when it came down. 

We also visited a cave near Ragusa, of which 
the natives think a great deal. We were disap- 
pointed, as we found it neither very large nor 
very beautiful, except for the color of the water 
between the rocks. We were all sorry when we 
left Ragusa behind, though we had two days’ very 
pleasant sailing up to Curzola, stopping the first 
evening at a little landlocked bay about twenty 
miles above Gravosa, where we all landed and 
bathed from the rocks, going afterward for a pull 
in the gig by way of a litt'e exercise. 

The crew got out the nets and lines and tried 
fishing, but as usual with very small success, eight 
or nine little fish being their largest catch. 

And now we come to the island of Curzola, 
like most of these towns an old Venetian forti- 
fication. The first thing we saw was the grim 
old lion of San Marco grinning at us from the 
walls, Curzola is the quaintest little town, with 
the remains of very handsome buildings, some of 
the balconies with their supports being the finest 
I have yet seen. The facade of the church is 
very beautiful, and there is a fine single column 
standing alone in the small square in front of it, 
and at the side the Porta, which is good too in 
its way. 

The costumes here were very strange, but all 
that we saw were extremely ugly both in form 
and color. 

We amused ourselves on Sunday morning by 
feeding the fish, of which there were a quantity, 
which seemed delighted with bread. But there 
was no catching them. They would nibble the 
dest half of the bait off the hooks, but carefully 
leave the rest, which amused us greatly, the wa- 
ter being so clear that we could see their every 
movement. In the afternoon we took boat, and 
visited a monastery on one of the small neighbor- 
ing islands. It was a charming old place, built 
close to tlhe water’s edge, on a small island all to 
itself, planted with fruit trees and olives, with a 
lovely old walled garden, and gray old cloisters 
round a stone quadrangle, with a deep weil in 
the centre. In the chapel was a carved wooden 
figure of the Crucifixion, which had been brought 
from the interior of the country some hundreds 
of years ago, of which the monks are very proud, 
From one side of the church the chief figure looks 
alive, and from the other side dead. Qn our way 
back to the yacht we landed to bathe. We made 
a tent with the sail over the boat for the ladies’ 
dressing-room, and the gentlemen went ashore. 
But first we had had a long pull in search of a 
sandy beach, as it was the first time we had in- 
duced Miss L to bathe, and she naturally 
wished for shallow water. 





We were not success- 
ful, and finally the gentlemen found what they 
called a lovely place, which turned out hideously 
stony, and cut our feet dreadfully. Nevertheless, 
we enjoyed the bath, as we always did, for bathing 
is a real luxury in this warm climate. 

After tea we went into the town on the prom- 
enade, which was really gay, it being Sunday even 
ing, and the band of the Austrian garrison play- 
ing. We sailed next morning, and reached Spa- 
latro in two days. 

Here are the ruins of the Emperor Diocletian’s 
magnificent palace, to which he retired after ex- 
ecuting his memorable resolution of abdicating 
the empire, a.p. 303. The whole town seemed 
to us to be built within the ancient walls of the 
palace, which might easily be, as this splendid 
edifice originally covered nine English acres of 
land, with accommodation for a numerous retinue, 
besides a whole pretorian cohort. The present 
Roman Catholic cathedral is the old temple to 
Jupiter, very little altered, the heathen bass-re- 
liefs still existing in the walls, with here and there 
niches for saints cut below them. 

Down one street still stands a row of colossal 
pillars, between which are built in cafés and 
shops, and partly utilized to form an arcade. In 
other places the huge outer wall of the palace it- 
self is pierced with windows, and lean-to houses 
built against them. We spent the rest of the af- 
ternoon in the museum, where there are many 
interesting remains of statuary which have been 
excavated at different times, and are carefully 
preserved there. We were unable to form an 
opinion of the beauty of the immense campanile, 
of which we had heard so much, as it was un- 
der repair, and was entirely concealed by a mass 
of scaffolding. ; 

Returning on board, we found a strong fair 
wind blowing, which was so unusual that we were 
unanimous in wishing to take advantage of it, and 
so sailed away, without having had time to visit 
the ruins of Salona, the ancient Roman capital of 
Dalmatia,which was destroyed by the Avars in 640 
a.p., and which lies a few miles north of Spalatro. 
We had a fine sail to Sebenico, the wind holding 
fair all the way. We glided through the many 
islands which lead to the narrow entrance to 
the great landlocked harbor of Sebenico, which 
is so deep that a frigate can lie atluat alongside 











ON THE DALMATIAN COAST—CATTARO AND THE MONTENEGRIN 


the quay. At the narrowest part of the channel the approach is 
defended by a fort, which was built in 1546 by San Micheli, and 
still bears on its walls the now familiar old Venetian Lion. We 
staid at Sebenico some time, and could have staid much longer and 
still found plenty of objects of interest. The view from the high- 
est of the old forts on the hills behind the town is wonderful. 
Looking over the quaint old buildings, one sees the harbor, with 
its little crowd of shipping, looking from that height like midges 
on the water, beyond the tortuous entrance, and then the sea, stud- 
ded with islands as far as the eye can reach. 

The costumes here are more striking and varied than at any 
other town on the coast, always excepting the Montenegrins. 

We spent a Sunday here, and so had a splendid opportunity of 
seeing them, for the country people came in from miles round to 
be present at the Tombola drawing of prizes in the public lottery, 
which took place in the grand square opposite the cathedral. 

The whole square was filled with the peasants in their festal 
costume, the women wearing great quantities of jewelry. I have 
seen them with as many as four pairs of ear-rings, all worn at the 
same time, and three or four brooches, or, more correctly, large 
breastpins, stuck down the front of their white chemises, besides 
a magnificent silver waist belt with enormous silver inlaid clasps, 
and rings innumerable on their fingers. We were told that it was 
their way of saving money, and that it would all be sold at their 
death to pay the funeral expenses. We spent one day in going 
on an expedition to the Falls of Kerka, which lie up the river of 
that name some distance from Sebenico. We were well repaid, 
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for the falls are very grand, and I should not have liked to miss 
them for any consideration. They are certainly far finer than the 
falls of the Rhine, though when we saw them it was the dry sea- 
son. 

Long before we sighted them we heard the roar of the tum- 
bling water, while we were yet rowing on through the high rocks 
and green rush-grown shore, in company with the native corn 
boats bringing grain to be ground by one of the numerous water- 
mills turned by the falls. These mills, surrounded as they are by 
a small crowd of graceful lateen-rigged boats waiting for their 
freight, add greatly to the picturesqueness of the scene. The two 
gentlemen spent the afternoon sketching, while we ladies climbed 
up the steep road till we came to the river above the falls. We 
rowed back in the cool of the evening, taking turns at the oars, 
sometimes passing through high rocky cliffs where the channel 
was quite narrow; at other times it would broaden out till it look- 
ed like a great lake. As we got in sight of the harbor, one of the 
crew who was with us pointed out what he took to be an English 
man-of-war, which had arrived since we left in the morning. We 
were all much excited, wondering what she could be. I must ex- 
plain that all this time, nearly five weeks, we had had no news- 
papers, and were consequently utterly ignorant of what had been 
going on in Europe. She turned out to be H.M.S. Jris, despatch- 
boat, and the captain was kind enough to present us with a file of 
English newspapers, which were eagerly seized by every one on 
board. To our regret, when we got on deck the next morning we 
found she had steamed away. 


ON 


THE DALMATIAN COAST—RAGUSA. 





MOUNTAINS. 


We left for Zara at last, as time was getting short for some of 
the party, who had only another week to spare. We made a rapid 
passage, sailing inside the islands, and arrived in Zara Harbor 
quite early in the morning. Of course we all went ashore, and 
this time made first for the post-office, as we had contrived to miss 
our letters at Sebenico, and were rather anxious not to do so again. 


| Zara is the modern capital of Dalmatia, and the seat of the arch- 


bishop of the province. It is an interesting town, like all the oth- 
ers on this coast, with remains of ancient glories ; and it looked re- 
markably clean, 

We spent the day marketing and seeing the town (by-the-way, 
there were quantities of excellent mulberries and melons here, 
which were a treat for us, as we had been obliged to do without 
fruit, except green figs, for a long time), and made the acquaint- 
ance of an Austrian official who had married an English woman. 
They were kind enough to show us about the town, and told us 
where to procure the best wine and maraschino, They told us 
that wine had been better and considerably cheaper all over Dal- 
matia some few years ago, but that now so much of it is bought 
by the French merchants to mix with their own clarets that they 
have almost doubled the price. In the evening we went with our 
new acquaintances to the public gardens, and enjoyed listening to 
the band and seeing the crowd of people. We should probably 
have staid two or three days at Zara, but we found the smells in 
the harbor so dreadfully bad after nightfall that we thought it 
prudent to leave at once, not liking to risk an attack of typhoid in 
that outlandish place, and according!y sailed about mid-day next 
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day, rather to the astonishment of our Austrian friend, who could 
not understand that we were afraid of the smells. He explained 
to us that the whole town drained into the harbor, and I leave you 
to imagine what that meant at a place where there is scarcely any 
rise and fall of tide—not more than a foot certainly—and the wea- 
ther extremely hot. 

Our crew were much discontented at having to sail again so 
soon, and thought it was English fidgetiness. However, we ins 
ed that we would not stay another night in Zara Harbor, and so 
we got away and spent the night at sea, becalmed under a lovely 
starlight sky, with storms playing all round us, for we could see 
the distant lightning, and heard the thunder once or twice; but it 
never reached us, though a great purple-black cloud, like a winged 
demon, hovered near us for some time, and we expected every min- 
ute that the storm would break. 


Sailing all the next day and night, we arrived at Pola, in Istria, 
on the following afternoon, and anchored close to the Amphithea- 
tre, which has since sunk into the ground. It was very fine, not so 
large as the one at Rome, but in much better preservation, the exte- 
rior being almost perfect, but there was little or nothing left of the 
interior. There are also triumphal arches, which are very beautiful 
and well worth seeing. The town itself is populous, being the 
great naval port of Austria. My husband and I regretted being 
obliged to leave the yacht at this place, and take steamer for 
Trieste, as our time was at an end, and we were already due in 
England, so that we were not able to go with our friends to Fiume 
and other places of interest on the way to Trieste. 

We had, however, a delightful six weeks in a (to us) new and 
most interesting country, and we were full of regrets when our 
friends took leave of us on board the Austrian Lloyd steamer at 


being unable to finish the voyage with them. Some day we hope 
to go back, for the Dalmatian cities are certainly among the must 
interesting in Europe, and well worth even a second visit. 


FIVE O'CLOCK TEA. 
btw scene represents the favorite afternoon distraction of so 
subjects of her Majesty Queen Victoria, whose portrait 
cuous on the wall; the cottage 


is const interior and the gos-ipy 


| old ladies who enliven it were in existence last year in real life 


at St. Ives, in Cornwall, where the picture was painted by Mrs. 
Emma Chadwick, a Swede by birth, but an Ame 1 through her 
marriage with the painter Mr. Francis Brooks Chadwick. The 
jury of the Salon awarded an honorable mention to this work. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


Are known and used all over the world, and at all 
seasons, for the relief and cure of Coughs, Colds, Sore 
Throat, and Bronchial troubles. Sold only in boxes, 
with the fac-simile of the proprietors, John L Brown 
& Sons, on the wrapper.—{ Adv.) 





CATARRH CURED. 

A o.rreyMan, after years of suffering from that loath- 
ome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying every known 
vedy, at last found a prescription which completely 
and saved him from death. Any sufferer from 
1is dreadful disease sending a self-addressed stam pe od 

ivelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 212 East 9th St., New 
Yor k, will receive the receipt free of charge.— { (Adv. ] 






















WHO IS RIEGER OF FRANKFURT? 
Tur manufacturer of the best transparent soap. Also, 
the delicate and lasting floral Extracts No. 1541.—[Adv.} 





ADVERTISE. MEN'LS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
jadmirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhero. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


THE CENUINE 


Janay Horr’s Matt Exrsact, 


THE FAVORITE 
TONIC and NUTRIENT, 
recommended by Physicians since 1847, for 
DYSPEPSIA, INDIGESTION, NURSING 
MOTHERS and LUNG troubles. 
The genuine has the signature of 
JOHANN HOFF ano MORITZ EISNER 
on the neck ofevery bottle 
EISNER & MENDELSON CO., PHILA. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE U. 8. 


New York Depot, 6 Barclay St. 















Wild Rose Pot-Pourri. 


The original and genuine ** Wild Rose” Pot-Pourri, 
made from Maine Wild Roses and choice imported 
perfames, is the very best for filling Jars, Pillows, or 
Sachets, and is for sale by the following well-known 
dealers : 

Lord & Taylor, New York 
B. Altman & Co., New York 
Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, New York 
Syndicate Trading Co., New York 
= B. Maddox, 50 Park Plac e, New York. 

. H. Horstman & Sons, New York. 
We eschler & Abrahams, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
J. Cezilly & Co., New Yor 
Liebmann Broa ‘é Owings, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Taylor, Woolfenden & Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Newcomb, Endicott & Co., Detroit, Mich 
Wm. G. Webber & Co., Salem, Mass 
R. A. Swain & Co., San Francisco, Cal 
Trask, Preacott & Richardson, Erie, Pa. 
Lyman & Allen, Burlington, Vt 
Horne & Ward, Pittsburg, Pa 
Boggs & Buhl, Allegheny, Pa 
Quimby & Pettigrew, Springfield, Mass 
Bull lene, Moores, Emery & Co., Kansas City, 

A Jones & Co., Boston, Mass 

ke H. White & Co., Boston, Muse. 

John G. Meyers & Co., Albany, N. ¥ 

Flint & Kent, Buffalo, N. Y 

8. O. Barnum & Son, Buffalo, N. Y. 

E. L. Baldwin, Hatch & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Barnard, Samper & Co., Worcester, Mass 
Auerbach, Finch & Van Slyck, St. Paul, Minn 
John Wannamaker, Philadelphia, Pa 

F. Wight, Philadelphia, Pa 

A. B. Hapke, Harrisburg, Pa. 

J. Seth Hopkins & Co., Baltimore, 
P. H. Vose & Co., Bangor, Me. 

D. T. Percy & Son, Bath, Me. 

G. W. Lawrence & Co., Newark, N. J. 

Hower & Higbee, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The John Shillito Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 

Wim. Oswald & Co., Lawrence, Mass. 

H. B. Kendrick & Co., Santa Barbara, Cal. 

Thomas W. Parker, Dubuque, Iowa. 

T. A. Chapman & Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

J.C. Moore, 114 W. 6th Ave., Topeka, Kansas. 

Put up in Pink Boxes, with our name and trade-mark 
on each box. Inquire for the Wild Rose Chair-Back 
Pillow. If your dealer does not have it send 50 cents 


Mo. 


Md. 


for sample box 


OWEN MOORE & CO., Portland, Me, 


Especially appreciated by 
Society Ladies whodo not 
care to leave the draping 
of reception dresses to 
other bands. Our form 
fits every member of the 
family, and ina household 
necessity well attested by 
the thousands now in use 
Recommended by all Pub- 
lishers of Fashions. Sent 
to any address on receipt 
of price. 

Bazar Skirt-Form, in 
case, $3.00. 

Complete Form, $6.50. 

Bazar Skirt-Form [ron 
Post, to which bust can 
be added, $3.50. 


HALL’S BAZAR FORM CO., 
46 East 14th St., New York. 
Send for Mustrated Circular giving full description. 
Mention Harper's Bazar. 
These are the ouly perfect Portable Forms ever in- 
troduc ed.—Tus Burrerick Pum. ISHING Co. 


sae to Make, Your Own 
n Experienced “=CAN D | ES 
Rotiones Book containin, 
68 


ecipes mailed on receipt of 
xocts. L, SCHWARZ Confectioner, 68 Fultdn St., N.Y: 





C0. GUNT 














POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness, More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alam or 


phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 
Royat Baxine Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y, 


+ SOM 


Are now offering at moderate prices 
all the latest Novelties in 


FURS. 


184 FIFTH AVENUE, New York. 


Orders by mail, or information desired, 





i 
sf 




















will receive special and prompt attention. 

Fashion Plate and Descriptive Cata- 
logue and Price-list sent upon applica- 
tion to persons making themselves known 
to the house. 


Sesil) 
workable hk 


RICH LACES. 
Venice, Antique, Point Bizantin, 
Point Sirene, Point Tablier. 


POINT AND DUCHESSE 
FLOUNCINGS AND VEILS. 


BRIDAL TROUSSEAUX. 


Point Duchesse and Valenciennes 
Handkerchiefs. 





PDroadovar y AS 19th ot. 


Dametts Sons 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


FINE JEWELRY, 
AND NOVELTIES IN JEWELRY. 


Our great Holiday assortment now complete. 
Make your selections now and avoid the dense 
crowds that will inevitably throng the store later. 

Indisputable and convincing facts and reasons 
why we lay claim to the self-applied title of head- 
quarters : 

First—We carry the largest and most compre- 
hensive stock of Jewelry in New York City. 

Second— We buy direct from and of only reli- 
able manufacturers, 

Third—Buying in the largest qnantities we 
naturally obtain the lowest prices. 

Fourth—We sell only standard and sterling 
grade goods. 

” Fifth—Our assortments are almost endless, so 
that all tastes may be suited. 

Sizth—Our prices for the same qualities, we are 
confident, are invincible. 

Seventh—Our preparations this year are on the 
largest scale ever attempted. To be convinced it is 
but necessary to inspect our enormous assortment 
of Diamonds and fine Gold and Silver Jewelry, 
Genuine Garnets, Onyx, and Gold, &c. 

Watches in Solid Gold, Sterling Silver, 
Nickel. 

Also, the largest assortment of Gold and Silver 
Plate Jewelry, and a complete line of Cut Amber 
and Real Shell Pins, Combs, dc. 

Opera Glasses and Lorgnettes. 


BROADWAY, 8th AND 9th STREETS, 
CITY OF NEW YORK. 


and 
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As pec gIMPRONG 


— COMPLEXION 

; ROUGHNESS 
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“BUBBLES” 


HE CELEBRATED PICTURE BY 


sIR. JOHN. M1 


LLAIS BART. R.A. 


GOLD MEDALLIST &c. 
[IN THE POSSESSION OF THE PROPRIETORS OF 


PEARS SOAF 


PURCHASED BY THEM FOR $11.000] 











Le Boutillier Bros. 


Broadway and 14th St., N.Y. 


HOLIDAY SALE OF 


10,000 DOZ. acne | 


Ladies’ Colored-bordered Handkerchiefs, fast | 
colors, worth 12c. each................+. 
Ladies’ Plain White and Colored - borde red 
Handkerchiefs, worth 15c. each............ 
Ladies’ White and Colored Embroidered Hand- 
kerchiefs, worth 40c. each, all pure linen 
Ladies’ and Men’s Initial Handkerchiefs, hand- 
embroidered, worth 40c. and 65c. each, all 
pure linen 25c. and 50c, 
Men’s White and Colored -bordered Hem 
10c. | 





stitched Handkerchiefs, worth 18¢ each.... 
Men's Colored-bordered Hemstitched Hand- 

kerchiefs, all pure linen, worth 40c. each. 
Large assortment of Ladies’ White and Col- 

ored Embroidered Handkerchiefs. .§Qc¢. to i 50 | 
New and Elegant line of Keal Lace 90% r= | 
GMA. cS icccncivedsictiesasee $1.00 to $20,00 | 


EVENING Po ety 


We make a specialty of Evening Silks. 


All-silk American Surahs, worth 90c.......... 69c. 
All-silk Imported Faille Frangaise,worth $1.00. JQ, 
150 pieces 19-inch Dress Satins. siccecs | 
22-inch Satin Duchesse, worth #1 15 Ssoeceeses 75c. 
Rich Figured Faille Francaise, in imitation 
of hand-painted silks, worth $5.00.......... .00 


Mail Orders thoroughly executed. 


All mail orders and correspondence should bear 
our street address, 


Broadway & 14th St., N.Y. 
ASK FOR 


LIEBIG (OMPANY’S 
EXTRACT OF MEAT 


And insist upon no other being substituted for it. 








N. B.—Gennine only with fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s signature in blue across 
label. 


Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists every- 








where. 





Offer 


- FUR 


"DEPARTMENT. 


now exceptional Bargains in their 


=| Wraps, SiN, 

Boas, Mul, 
Rugs, Robes, & ‘ 
For Trimmings, (\°; 


In Seal, Beaver, Iynz, Sable, Bear, &c., at prices 


GUARANTEED LOWER THAN 
ANY OTHER HOUSE. 


iff a (3 yas. long.) 





Matis and Boas, 


Best American Opossum, per set, $6.98 


Best Russian Hare, 3.98 
Natural Lynx, 66 12.98 
Black Lynx, hai 18.00 
Black Monkey, 9 14.98 


Stole and Muff. 
Best Black Monkey, ae Eat, $9.98 
Black Monkey Muffs, 2.98 
Sable Muffs, ac 2.98 


JAPANESE DOUBLE-SKIN GOAT RUGS, 


3x6, White and Gray, $2.59 ; 3x6, Black, $3.75 ; 
the very best imported. 
Prepaid parcels, $5.00 and upward, delivered 
Sree of charge within 100 miles of New York City. 


6th Avenue and 20th Street, N. Y. 
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RIDLEYS, 


Grand St., New York. 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


OVER 5 ACRES OF SPACE FILLED WITH 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


NEW-YEAR'S PRESENTS 


APPROPRIATE FOR YOUNG AND OLD, RICH 
AND POOR, MEN, WOMEN, GIRLS, AND BOYS. 


SOMETHING SUITABLE 


FOR ALL AGES AND ALL CONDITIONS, FOR 
INDIVIDUAL NEEDS, FAMILY REQUIREMENTS, 
AND HOME DECORATIONS, 


TOYS, DOLLS. 


A PERFECT LEGION OF BEAUTIFUL DOLLS, 
DOLL HOUSES AND FURNISHINGS, MECHAN- 
ICAL CURIOSITIES, AND OTHER TOYS AND 
ENTERTAINING NOVELTIES. 


BOOKS. 


FAIRY TALES AND STORY BOOKS, CHOICE 
GIFT BOOKS FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS. 





STATIONERY and WRITING-DESKS. 


PERFUMES, TOILET ARTICLES, 
CASES, AND FANCY GOODS, HANDSOME AR- 
TISTIC CREATIONS IN CHINA, GLASS, AND 
SILVER WARE. 


GOLD JEWELRY. 


WATCHES, 


DRESSING- 


JEWELRY IN REAL GOLD AND 
GENUINE DIAMONDS, ODD FANCIES IN GOLD 
AND SILVER PINS AND EAR-RINGS, WITH 
ORNAMENTS FOR THE HAIR. 


SEAL-SKINS. 


SEAL-SKIN CLOAKS, DOLMANS, NEWMAR- 
KETS, COLLARETTES, HATS, CAPS, GLOVES, Etc. 





SMOKING-JACKETS, DRESSING-GOWNS, AND 


FANCY SLIPPERS FOR GENTLEMEN, 


To Fairs and Sonday-Schools. 


A SPECIAL DISCOUNT ALLOWED ON ALL 
PURCHASES. 


WILL STORE FREE 


OF ALL CHARGE, 
LECTIONS NOW 


UNTIL WANTED, ALL SE- 
MADE. 


Out-of-Town Residents 


WILL FIND THE WINTER NUMBER OF 


Ridley’s Magazine 


A VERY USEFUL GUIDE IN THE SELECTION 
OF HOLIDAY GOODS, BEING LARGELY DE- 
VOTED TO THE ILLUSTRATION OF TOYS, 
FANCY GOODS, GAMES, Etc. 


8@~ SAMPLE COPIES, l5c. -@a 


Orders by Mail 


CAKEFULLY ATTENDED TO. 


——— 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 313 to 321 Grand &t.; 


56, 58, 60 to 70 ALLEN ST.; 
59, 61, 63, 65 ORCHARD ST., N. Y. 





MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPP S's 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK, 


TO STOUT PEOPLE. 


Advice Free HOW TO REDUCE WEIGHT and perman 
pei sect nnip asta Only mg _—. Btacvation Diet 
“ee New Treatise, with full in- 
structions Tow 0 ACT, sent in Lag sealed envelope for 
6etamps. E. K. LYNTON, 19 Park Place, New York. 

















A CARD FROM C. C. SHAYNE. 


New York. 


Cc. C, SHAYNE, 





Style A. 


Style B. 
Style A. 
GENUINE ALASKA SEAL-SKIN SACQUE. 


London Dye. 
44 inches long, XXX quality, $250. XX quality, $225. 


tyle B. 
ALASKA SEAL-SKIN SACQUE. 
40 inches long. 
XXX quality, $200, xx quality, $175. 
Same style | in Seal Plush, $25, $35, $40, #50 


‘FACTS ABOUT SEAL-SKINS. 

In presenting our new fashions for the com- 
ing season, we assure our customers that all 
Seal garments offered for sale by us are made 
from genuine Alaska Seal-skins, London dressed 
and dyed, and manufactured in our own work- 
shop on the premises, so that every garment can 
be relied upon, Our Seal-skins are purchased in 
large quantities in London, and although we pay 
for the very best, we find in assorting them that 
all do not run alike. We therefore grade them 
strictly according to quality, X, XX, XXX. The 
X grade we do not use for garments, but for the 
cheaper grades of caps, gloves, and lap robes. 
Our XXX grade of Seal-skin garments is the very 
best that can possibly be produced. Our XX 
grade will wear equally as well but is a little 
coarser. We quote the prices for XXX and XX 
only. We do not manufacture or sell any gavr- 
ments made of Victoria, Lobus Island, Copper 
Island, China, or Japan Seal-skins, for the reason 
that they do not wear well or give satisfaction. 
Garments made of Victoria or Lobus Island or 
Copper Island Seal-skin can be sold 304 less 
than Alaska Seal, and garments made from China 
or Japan Seal-skins can be sold for 50 ¢ 
A genuine Alaska Seal-skin Sacque, 40 inches 
long, XXX grade, is worth $200.00. The same 
length made of Copper Island or Victoria Seal- 
skin can be sold for $140.00, and the same length 
made of China or Japan Seal-skin can be sold for 
$100.00. Sacques made from Chinese Seal-skin 


less. 


c. C. SHAYNE, 
103 Prince St., New York. 








Style C. 


eis © Style D. 
ALASKA SEAL-SKIN SAC QUE. 
86 inches long. 
XXX quality, $175. XX quality, $150. 
Same style, 33 inches long. 
XXX quality, $150. XX quality, $125. 
Style D. 


‘ SEAL-SKIN. NEWMARKET. 
52 inches long, XXX eee XX quality, = 
56 sg ‘xX - —_— D. 
60 se XXX * 400. po Se 300. 

Same style in Seal Plush, 54, 56,58 inches long, $50, 
$65, $75, $100. 


_C. C. SHAYNE, 





will not wear longer than two years, and seldom | 
more than one. Copper Island and Victoria Seal- 
skin Sacques will wear from two to three seasons, 
but they do not hold their color, they turn red 
and look very shabby, and there is no article of 
dress which looks worse than a shabby Seal gar- 


ment, whereas, a garment made from genuine | 
Alaska Seal will hold its color from 7 to 10 years | 


and look handsome and dressy. We are receiv- 


ing Sacques for alteration and repairs this season, | 


which we sold when on Broadway cor. 10th St. 
10 years ago, made of genuine Alaska Seal-skin. 


All Seal-skin will grow light in time, and the | 


Alaska Seal-skin is the only kind which can be 
re-dyed successfully, the leather is stronger and 
the fur denser, The Copper Island, Victoria, 
Japan, and China Seal-skins will not re-dye and 
hold together, they tear and rip after being worn 
a few times. Ladies frequently come to our 
store and complain that they purchased Seal-skin 


Sacques two years ago from stores that deal in | 


everything (who know no more about furs than 
the unfortunate customers who buy), and now 
complain that they are red and wish we would 
re-dye them. We always refuse to re-dye or 
alter any garments except Alaska Seal, for the 
reasons already stated. A good honest London 


dressed Alaska Seal-skin garment will wear from | 


7 to 10 years, and after being worn that length 
of time can be re-dved and altered over to a new 
shape, and then will wear longer than garments 
made from Copper, Victoria,or China skins. These 
skins are dressed and dyed in London as well as 


Cc. C. SHAYNE, 
103 Prince St., New York. 





Style E. Style F. 


Style E. 
SEAL-SKIN PALETOT. 

Fashionable French Paletot, a style greatly admired. 
Specially adapted for stout ladies, giving them a grace- 
ful appearance, 52, 54, 56, 58 inches long. 

-rices same as Style D. 
Style F. 

MINK AND SABLE TAIL TRIMMED PALETOT. 
Same styles as Fig. E. The most elegant Seual-skin 
garment worn 

Made only of the best quality Alaska Seal-skin, 54, 
56, 58, 60 inches long, $425, $450, $475, $500. 

Same in Sea Otter trimmed, $500, $700, $900. 





Alaska Seal-skins, and are advertised and sold | 


for Alaska Seal-skins by hundreds of merchants 
all over this country who do not know what they 
are offering for sale. They are often advertised 
like this, viz. —100 Alaska Seal-skin Saeques, 
London dye, $140.00; worth $200.00—125 Seal- 
skin Sacques, $100.00; reduced from $150.00 
How absurd this is, and yet we are 
that many of our American ladies expect to get 
$200.00 for $140.00 and $150.00 for $100.00. 
The fact is that this class of Seal garments are 
manufactured from Copper, Victoria, Chinese, and 
Japan Seal-skins. All kinds of written guaran- 
tees are offered. Now what good is a guarantee 
after a Sacque has been worn two seasons? The 
unfortunate purchaser who supposed she had such 
a tremendous bargain finds when it is too late 
that she had the dearest kind of a bargain. You 
cannot buy a gold dollar for than 
hundred cents, 
skins for less than their value. We buy Seal- 
skins and all kinds of furs and materials for cash, 
manufacture our own goods, do business on Prince 
Street, one block west of Broadway, where rent 
is less than one third of the price charged on 


less 





re GREAT 
Sale of Surplus Stock 


BLACK SILKS 


SPECIAL BARGAINS: 


One lot Chaffanjon’s celebrated “ FAVORITA” 
BLACE SILKS, wear guaranteed, at 79¢, per 
yard. 

One lot Chaffanjon’s celebrated “ FPAVORITA” 
BLACK SILES, 22 inches wide, at 98e, per yard. 

One lot Chaffanjon's celebrated “ PAVORITA” 
BLACK SILKS, 22 inches wide, at $1.19 per 
yare 


One lot Chaffanjon’s celebrated “PFAVORITA ” 
BLACK SILES, 2% inches wide, superb quality, at 
$1 49 per yard. 

2000 yards Chaffanjon’s celebrated “FAVORI- 


TA” BLACK FAILLE FRANCAISE, «t 
98c, per yard. 


3000 yards Chaffanjon’s celebrated “PAVORI- 


TA” BLACK FAILLE 
$1.25 per yard. FRANCAISE, at 


Le Boutillier | ° 
Street, 
Brothers, NEW YORK. 


a by Prcx’s Par. Iuprovep 
Cusnionsp Ear Drums, 
¥ Lo FREE den 


Comfortable, Hn the B53 Brew vook & lone 
or call on F, HISCOX, Broadway, N. is paper. 


23d 








Style G. 


Style H. 
Style G, 
SEAL-SKIN DOLMAN. 
Paris style. 
XXX —, $150, 
Same style in Seal Plush, 
yle H. 
SEAL-SKIN ENGL Isl WALKING JACKET. 


XX quality, $125. 
$25, $35, $50. 


22-in. long, XXX quality, $120. XX quality, $90. 
4 * XXX ma = 100 
26 " xXx “ 140, pw - 110. 
Same style in Seal Plush, $25, $30, and $35. 
Broadway, 14th St., 23d St., or 6th Ave., the 


retail shopping districts, and yet, with all our ad- 
vantages of small expenses, with capital 
invested and twenty-five years’ experience in man- 
ufacturing and dealing in furs, we cannot sell re- 
liable furs and Seal-skins for less than the prices 
quoted in this advertisement, and we do business 
on small profits. We believe that parties who deal 
with us will find that our prices for strictly reliable 
furs are much less than those dealers who do not 
manufacture, thereby saving middlemen profits, 
and Jess than manufacturers who make all grades 
of fur goods, as we make a specialty of fine furs 
only. Merchants who sell 
throughout the country are 
trade. Reliable furs, well made, that wear well 
and give entire satisfaction, always secure 
confidence and custom. Ladies unalhne to pur- 
our Furs in the place where they reside 
can order direct from us. Goods will be sent 
C. 0. D. with privilege of examination, or, if pur- 
chase money is three time will be 
allowed to examine the and if not found 
entirely satisfactory, the goods may be returned 
and the money will be refunded, less express 
charges. All orders intrusted to us will be filled 
promptly and to the best of our ability and your 
entire satisfaction. 


large 


our productions 


securing the best 


will 


chase 


sent, days’ 


goods, 





sorry to say | 


one | 
and you cannot buy genuine Seal- | 


Especial attention paid to Mail Orders, 
Send for my New Illust: ated Fashion Book, mailed free. 
c, ©, SHAYNE, 
Manufacturing Furrier, 1038 Prince St., 
Chicago Agency, 193 State St. 


N.Y. 


New Yerk. 


Cc. C. SHAYNE, 





Style N. Style 8. 

Style N. 

One of the most popular styles of Shayne’s Alaska 

| Seal-skin Matinee, trimmed with Alaska Sable or 

Black Lynx. 

XXX quality, $200. XX quality, 
Same style in Seal Plush, $50 and . 


$175. 





one 


Style S 
BOA AND MUFF 
In any kind of Fur. Write for Prices. 


Fur Manufacturer, 103 Prince Street. 


A NOTABLE OFFERING 


OF 


BLACK SILKS AT RETAIL. 


JAMES McCREERY &€ CO, 
will place on sale this week 
1000 pieces of fine Black 
Silks, comprising the new- 
est and most approved 
makes, at a very marked re- 
duction in price. Being of 
the same standard of excel- 
lence as their regular stock, 
they present unusual ad- 
vantages, both in cost and 
character. 

An examination 
spectfully invited. 

Orders by mail from any 


is re- 


part of the country will | 


receive carefal and prompt 
attention. 


Broadway and 11th St., N. Y. 


360: New Embossed Scrap Pictures and Elegant Sam- 
ple Cards for 10c. National Card Co.,Camden,N.J. 





HE Toy | 
the child 
likes best! | 


This is the ti 
tle of a descrip 
tive Price-list, || 
richly illustra 






id : iy Dg | 
2 ANCHOR STONE 
BUILDING BOX, || 


which should 
be found in 
every family. and may be obtained from all Toy 
dealers, Stationers, and Educational Depots. The 


Price-list will be forwarded gratis on application to 


F, AD, RICHTER & Co. 


NEW YORK, 310 BROADWAY, or LONDON E.C., 
1 RAILWAY PLACE, FENCHURCH STREET 











| PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


' Tone, Touch, , Workmanship, and Durability, 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO. 
— | BALTIMORE: NEW YORK: 
22 & & E. Baltimore St. 112 Fifth Avenue. 
1 WASHINGTON: 817 Market Space. 
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FACETIZ. 
THE SCHOOL-MASTER ABROAD. 


“ Au, Mrs. Brown, and what is your opinion of Irving as Mephistopheles? I 
believe you saw bim last night.” 
“Ol yes; but they didu’t play that; it was Faust we went to.” ( Fact. 
ELIS 
In the grand rush for precedence “hired help” seem to be coming bravely to 
the frout. Only a few months ago one of those happy gentlemen who own and 
pass the summer at a country place of their own, had occasion to send, in rapid 
succesion, the following messages to the local M.D.: 
(1.) “* Wife not feeling well—come round this afternoon.” 
(2.) “ Baby ili—come this morning.” 
(3.) “ Cook given out—come as soon as you can get here.” 
_onintitettptisentan 


NOT WORTH WHILE TO RESENT. 


Routson. “ Do you know, Jonesy, that Brown called you a liar?” 

Jonesy (jumping into the air). “Who! what! when! where! He called me 
a liar?" 

Routson, “ Yes: he said you were a mighty good-looking [ellow, but an awful 
liar.” 

Jonesy (getting back to terra firma). “ Oh, well, Brown isu’t such a bad fellow; 
a little hasty, that’s all.” 
SHE CALMED DOWN. 

Burpe (exchanging bridal costume for travelling suit). “* Did I appear nervous at 
all during the ceremony, Clara?” . 
BupeMatrp (envious). “A little at first, dear, but not after George had said 
te ” 

yes. A ciicnitipsnaitaciien 
ANOTHER GREAT LIVING CURIOSITY. 

“What is your specialty, my friend?” inquired the visitur of a dime-musenm 
freak. 

** Phenomenal intelligence.” 

“In what direction does it lie?” 

“I’m the man who always ‘shuts the door.’” 

eemmamintie 


A Jerseyman and a New-Yorker met the other day, and the old, old quarrel over 
the old, old question, why New-Yorkers always sneer at the smaller State, was 
renewed. 

“Tell me one fault the State has,” the Jerseyman demanded. ‘Tell me one 
thing against New Jersey.” 

“Oh, I don’t want to go into details,” said the New-Yorker. “‘New Jersey 
don’t amount to anything, for one thing. Why, my dear sir, even Bartholdi’s 
statue of Liberty turns her back on Jersey.” 


iniciinasaliiipaininkes 
MAKING HAY WHILE THE SUN SHINES. 

“You seem to be enjoying yourself, Bobby,” remarked one of the guests at a 
dinner party. 

** Yes,” assented Bobby, with his mouth full, “I am makin’ the most of it, 
‘cause after pa an’ ma give a big dinner like this, it’s always cold pickin’ for the 
next thirty days.” 

A delicate Delaware man refuses to have his mother-in-law iive with him be- 
cause she doesn’t agree with him. 

hietideaintisione 


NATURE AT FAULT. 
Sur. “ What a gorgeous sunset, Mr. Sampson! What a glory of color in the 
brilliant yellow and flaming crimson of those piled- 
up clonds against the deep green of the fertile fields 
and voiceless woods !” 
He (a young man of correct taste). “* Ye-es; but don't 
you think, Miss Clara, that it is a trifle loud ?” 


— 
“OH, COME AND HELP ME OUT.” 
There are some folks who of advice 
Will never take a bit, 
Though age and ripe experience 
May often offer it. 
And ye. when they in trouble get, 
For aid they loudly cry, 
And aid expect from any friend 
ho chances to be nigh. 
“Take care,” you say, “this road is full 
Of hollows hereabout,” 
But on they go unheeding till 
Your hear them splash, and shout, 
“Oh, dear! I've fallen into one; 
Pray come and help me out.” 


Now it’s my firm opinion that 
If they were let to stay 
Awhile where they had placed themselves 
"Twould be the better way 
For then, perchance, when struggling hard 
They reached dry ground once more, 
They'd listen to the voice of those 
Who'd gone that way before. 
But jast as long as some good soul, 
Forgetting sneer and flout, 
Runes to their rescue, just so long, 
I haven’t any doubt, 
Such folks as these will fall in holvs, 
cry, “Come help me out.” M. E. 
pate 


GRANDMA'S IDEA. 
(A slight misunderstanding.) ~ 
“Brother Tom says bicycle-riding is splendid exer- 
cise for the calves. Grandma says it may be, but she 
can't for the life of her see how you would get them 
to slay on.” 











ve& 


iy 
h 


IN A DISTRESSFUL CONDITION 

MRS. HENDRICKS (the landlady). *‘ You ARE NOT LOOKING AT ALL WELL THIS MORN- 
ING, Mk. DuMLEY. HAVE YOU EATEN ANYTHING, DO YOU THINK, THAT DISTRESSES YOU ?” 
MR. DUMLREY (the boarder). “No, MA’AM; I THINK IT IS SOMETHING THAT I HAVE NOT 
EATEN THAT DISTRESSES ME,” 


BAZAR. 


VOLUME XX., NO. 51, 








AFTER DINNER. 





SHE. “Was THAT YOU WHO CAME TO SEE ME THIS AFTERNOON ?” 


HE. “ YEs. 
SHE. ‘“* WHY DIDN’T YOU LEAVE YOUR NAME ?” 


HE. “I WAS AFRAID | MIGHT NEED IT DURING THE Day.” 


FIRST SPEAKER. “ MurPHY, THAT BASTE UV YOURS EZ SUM GONE IN THE FROUNT 
Gs.” 


MURPHY. “Not A BIT UV IT, SUK; THET’S ONLY A WAY SHE HEZ UV STANDIN’ SO 
EZ TER REST HERSELF.” 





WHAT CARRIED HIM OFF, 

Juver. “ What excuse have you to offer for thix 
violent assault ?” 

Prisoner. “ I was carried away by an uncontrollable 
temper.” 

Juver. ‘Well, I'll see that you are carried away by 
the Sheriff.” a 

HE KNEW BETTER. 

“T tell you what it is, Gus: Araminta’s father can't 
appreciate us. He has no soul.” 

“Oh! hehasn’t! eh? Well, if you'd been in my place 
last night you'd have thonght he was all sole.” 

caceanasinnepitinciomesee 


“The pictures from my pen and brush 
Have roused your ecstasy 
And I'm afraid, dear Lancelot, 
You love my art—not me,” 


“To that I must at once dissent, 
O sweetheart fair of mine; 
You did not catch me with your art— 
You caught me by design.” 
a 
JUST SAVED HIMSELF. 
Frorenosg (after being kissed very much against hes 
will). ** Suppose all my friends wanted to kiss me ?” 
Hresert. “ They do.” 
FLorenor (indignantly). ** What!” 
Heruert. * They do want to, but they can’t.” 
peceeey SSS 
One doesn’t like to be stared in the face, except, pos- 
sibly, when it is victory that does it. 
ar en 


Some ancient conundrummer asked: “ What makes 
more noise thar a pig under a gate?” Wethink we 
can improve on the answer, which was “Two pigs,” 
by saying, “* A Browning Society in session.” 








VEKITABLE BLACK AKT, 
“WELL, | DECLARE, ARTER I SPEN’ ALL MY MONNY ON YOU STUDYIN’ ART, YOU DRAW 


A COW 'DOUT ANY TAIL!” 


“ WELL, MA, DE BOOK SAY STRIVE FOR EFFECK, AN’ NOT FOR DETAIL,” 
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THE C. & C. ELECTRIC MOTOR CO., 


90 South 5th Ave., New York. 
Buy our SEWING-MACHINE OUTFITS and 


preserve your health, 


The C. & C. Battery and Motor 


Does away with treadling, causes no trouble, 
and is perfectly safe. 
Outfit complete, packed for shipment, 
$28.50. 


Send for Circular, or apply at any Electrical 
Supply Store. 











™ Lord &9 Taylor 
Black Silks. 


A pure silk that will wear 
as black silk used to wear 25 
to 50 years ago, 

Lord & Taylor, 


Broadway & Twentieth St. 








CORS ETS 


PRODUCE AN ELEGANT FORM. 
| TRY THEM AND BE CONVINCED. 


EUGENIE’S WORLD - RENOWNED 
SECRET OF BEAUTY, on €.B.,, 


for the complexion ; transparent enamel recommended 
by physicians; warranted perfectly harmless; superior 
to all other preparations. Tested and applied free of 
charge; $1.00 per box. 
THE GENUINE AUBURNINE. 
The wonderful one age for coloring any shade 
of hair Golden Auburn. Price, $2.00. 

THE MONTE CRISTO 
VELOUTINE FACE POWDER. 
HIGHEST MEDALS AWARDED FOR SAME. 
THE COSMETIC MASE (Patented), 

for beaut ya complexion ; $2.00 complete. 

Turkish Leaves, indelible tint, for the face and 
lips ; exquisite in color, fine as the blush of the rose; 
$1.00 and $1.50 per bottle. 

MONTE CRISTO 

Medicated Gloves for beautifying the hands, superior 
to all others, $1.50 per pair. Rubber Gloves, $1.25 per 
i pair. Imported Gloves, $2.00 per pair. 
a Catalogues mailed free. 
No 1, Nos.t0. §, $0, 40 4, asp, L. SHAW, 54 W. 14th St., N. Y. 
Easily attached, Lightest and Simplest 


made. Does not Cut the stocking. Latest 
improvement over ALL OTHER CLASPS, 
The only Hose Supporter with which you 
can use — Silk or Lisle Thread Hose. 
per mail on receipt of price. 
For sale’ by yall leading Dry Goods Houses. | fe atin 
Socal 4 \ eee 


“PURITAN” 


MADE UNDER LICENSE OF WARREN HOSE 
SUPPORTER CO. 














Price, 35c, 


ih 





Nos. 7,8 & 9. 


No, 19.0 No. 7, Ladies’, 4t¢. 
BELT SWINGING No. 8, Misses’, 35c. ConsET swinorne 
HOSE SUPPORTER. No. 9, Child’s, 30c. Hosz suPPoRTER. 


No. 21, 


30c. 
(Ve 
‘aod 





No. 1, Price, 





SOLE AGENTS; 
CANFIELD RUBBER CO., 7 Mereer St., Ne Yo 






Special Xmas Offer. | 


The Art Interchange offers the following new de- 
signs in black and white, also five very handsome 
Colored Studies, and 180 pages of art hints carefully 
compiled and judiciously illustrated for only 


$1.25. 


maesenvene 
CORSET. 


CAUTION-—Do not 


let others lead you into 


Patntina, Deer, after Landseer. The Watering tiene Ks thisis the Ontor- 
Trough, Art supplement. Initials C and 0, Peasant NAL COILED WIRE 
subjects. Wharf Scene. Pansies for Fan. Land- SPRING ELASTIC Src- 
scape, Figure sketch, ete. TION CORSBT and money 


Emurotpery, Two “all over” Designs. Grate Cur- Ser tar cae ae 
tains. Roses, See Curtain border. Outline De- not perfectly satisfactory. 
signs for Doylies, Floral and child sketches, etc, For sale by DRY GoopS D&ALgrs, or if not obtainable, 
Cua Patntine, Cups, Saucers,and Plates, Morning will mail, Postece paid. HEALTH PRESSENING, $1.15 
Glory, Peacock, Butter Cup, Sweet Pea, Clover, Whor- ENGLISH SATEEN, » $1.50 ; NURSING, $1.50; ABDOMINAL, 
tleberry, Pine Cone, Grape, Mignonette, Daisy, etc, $2.00; S89 


The 5 Colored Studies are Schilling Corset Company, Detroit, Mich. 


Landscape, Julian Rix. Oranges, Fruit and  Narpiaeeoss 





Forest and water scene. Carnation 
Landscape, F. K. M. Rehn. Pink, Ral Ww hite, + Yellow. 
** Back of the Beach.” Daisies. ¢ 


These studies are all 20x14 inches. Subscribers’ 
questions answered in the paper. Sample copy, with ¢ 
illustrated Catalogue and Marine CoLoren Srupy, 
sent for 20 Cents. 


WM. WHITLOCK, Publisher, 


Mention this paper. 87 and 39 West 22d nak Saree, N.Y. 
EVERY HAT A SPRCtAR. ‘ORDER. 


Books & Cents Raeh, mes sect. 


The following books, each one of which contains a complete NOVELTIES IN MILLINERY GOODS. 


DESIGNER OF 


ARTISTIC MILLINERY. 


EACH FACE A STUD 








| Noses made Perfect; Hair, Brows, and Lashes Dyed 








first-class novel by @ celebrated author, are published in neat Prices moderate. Mail orders promptly attended to. 

pamphlet form, many of them handsomely illustrated, and 

printed from clear, readable type on good paper: Sir Noel's 

Heir, by Mra, May Agnes es A nay eine Life, by Marion iN ' 6 ’ all Tes. 

Harland ; An Old Man's Sa ’ 

Hollow Ash Halt, by Margaret Blount ; Cliffe House, by Etta W. 

Pierce; Under ‘the Lilacs, by the author of “Dora Thorne”; 

The Diamond Bracelet, by Mrs. Henry Wood; The Lawyer's 

Between Two Sins, by the author of “Dora Thorne”? ; The Nine and Flesh Worms, It positively and effectively re- 

of Hearts, by B. L. Farjeon; Doris's Fortune, by Florence moves ALL, clean, completely, and For GOOD IN A FEW 

Warden; A = Marriage, by Miss Mulock; The Guilty River, 

mavens ds ; Pats | but False, » by the author a Thorne” ; can, rendering it CLEAR, FAIR, and TRANSPAR- | 
ancaster’s Ca in, by Mrs. M. V. Victor; Florence Ivington’s sari i f ine 

Gath, by Wik. Mare A Dentnom,. We @ie send ane Woun atthe ENT, and clearing it of all muddiness and coarseness. 


rs. Ann 8. Stephens ; The 
MEDICATED CREAM 
poche by Miss M. EB. Braddon ; The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll 
by Wilkie Collins; Tre Poison of Aaps, by ‘Florence Marryat ; DAYS ONLY, leaving the skin clear and unblemished al- 
above boo’s by mail, post-paid, for 12 Cents; any Ten for | It is a true remedy to cure, and nor a paint or powder 


y 
Forcellini Rubies, by M. T. Siders The Oid Oaken Chest, by 
and Mr. Hyde, by R. L. Stevenson; A Wicked Git, by Mary Is the ont.y KkNowN, harmless, pleasant, and absolntely 
Moat Grange, by Mvs. Henry Wood; Forging the Fetters, by ways. For those who have no blotches on the face, it 
{ 
25 Conia; the entire number (26 books) for 50 Genta; the | to cover up and hide blemishes. Mailed in plain wrap- | 


Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.; The Peart ofthe Ocean, by Clara Augusta ; 

Cecil Hay ; Lady Vahoorth’s Diamonds, by “The Duchess”; | SURE and infallible cure for Pimples, Black Heads, 
Mrs. Alexander; A Playwright's Daughter, by Mra, Annie beantifies the complexion as nothing else in the world 
entire number, bound in boards, with cloth back, for 75 Centa. 


| per for 30 cents in stamps, or two for 50 cents, by 

Postage stampa taken, These are the cheapest books ever pub- GEORGE N. STODDARD, Drnegist, 12296 Niagara 
lished, and guaranteed worth three times the money asked for St t, Ruffalo, N. Y. e M \ FREC KLE WASH = 

them This offer ia mage to introduce our “auger? ee it. i ree nita y — cures 

Setielostion guaranteed or ed. Address Freckles, ‘Tan, and makes the hands white. Sent post- 
LUPTON, Publisher, 68 Sacer! Street, New York. | paid for 30 cents. Mention Bazar when you write. 


WE WANT 





EVERY HOUSEKEEPER 
, TO HAVE A SAMPLE OF 














MICH WILL BE SENT FREE ON 
\ RECEIPT OF YOUR ADDRESS. 
WITH NAME OF THIS PUBLICATION. 


See that ison each For sale by all leading dealers, or sent 
full name ELECTRO-SILICON*:: post-paid on receipt of 15 cents in stamps. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., Sole Proprietors, 72 John St., New York. 





a “SAMANTHA 11 SARATOGA” 


BY JOSIAH ALLEN’S WLFE. AG ENTS WANTED. 
9, Samantha, full dress means low neck and short sleeves: sez I* I know better :” 
shall po in full dress, Iam bound to be fashionable,” and he went to rolling 9 up his shirt 
y, sleeves, &c.”—Extract from book as Sng in this the same delicious humor that hes made 
fe 4 Carleton. “Full of genuine wit, with a wholesome moral 

a eo a and jubilant humor—opulent and brilliant.”— 
. “Itis an evangel of : keenest, wittiest, and drollest sarcasm on the 
follies of fi fashion.» Lith, Topanga AD €XCeedingly amusing book."—Rose Elizabeth 

Cleveland, “ There ak xcruciatingly funny we have had to sit back and laugh 
ytill the tears came,” — Weekly Win shen “ Unauestionably her best.” — Detroit Lg aaa 
Ys It takes o arato; follies, flirta- 
43- NEARLY 60,000 SOLD!!!) sions ‘low necks, duien pug dogs, etc., 
' auuner <x 4 of ORDERS phe (100) pietures by “Opper” are’ “just 
' profits, $50 to $100 PER WEEK reer Mos geet) 82.50 
1 5 mail or Agent) .....-- 

J 

Apply to HUBBARD BROS., EM | PRICE rime or KANSAS CITY 
















SEABURY’S MUSIC MENDER. 


A DURABLE, TRANSPARENT ADHESIVE TISSUE, 
For mending torn Music, Bank Bills or other papers, and all fabrics from the heaviest Silks to the finest Lawns. 
Invisible and cannot harm the fabric to which it is applie d. One yard in beautifully decorated tin baton, to be 
had of all druggists at 50c., or mailed direct on receipe of price by ‘Sgasury & JouNson, 2 21 Platt St., New York. 











See that the words “* Velutina Wear Guaranteed ?? are stamped on the mo 








Exact imitation of Soams Silk Velvet. 
POINTS. is is not a Velvetee supersedes any Velveteen ever made: 
A new Velvet Pile Fabric never seen in America, 








CORPUS LBAN ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS 
will reduce fat at the rate of 10 to 15 


4 simply stopping the FAT-producing 
F AT poe eer Oeneareene mee M ADE effects of food. The supply being LE AN 
Lor circulars coverin pretndeasery: stopped the natural working of the 


E. MarsH co 2 315 Madison system draws on the fat and at once 
3a. 5 Philadelphia reduces weight. 








Barbour $ Flax Thread Dard; gh 
ps UIINOX { © 


French and English Gloves 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 


Highest Quality Paris, Suede, and Kid Gloves. 

4 to 30 Button Length Ladies’ Latest Style of 
London Gloves. Gentlemen’s Gloves for the 
Street and Driving. 


l ADIES Boys’ and Misses’ Woollen and Hand-knit 


Gloves. 
Fond of Crochet Work may make a beantiful Lace Sag? = a a 
for Curtain or other Trimmirg from Ladies’ Gloves for Wedding, Evening, and 


BARBOUR'S No. 10 SHOE TEREAD. Ho6xy29 Cheotuut St 


AW badelphia 











THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 


LADIES. 


AN ART BROUGHT TO PERFECTION, 
The Skin Bleached and Beantified to the Highest 
Art: Wrinkles, Freckles, Blackheads, Moles, and Su- 
perfluous Hair Removed; Flesh Increased or Re- | 
duced ; the Form Developed; Ill-shaped or Large | 





and Restored. Send 6 ceuts for Circulars, Testimo- | 
nials (sealed), etc. 
Mapame LATOUR, New York’s _ - Ngee tate 
55 West 125th Street, N. Y. 
Prof. McLean, of the College of C ne <a recom- 
mends my Cosmetiques as harmless and reliable. 
(Mention this Paper.) 


| 
)OR the Fair Sex.—The Lablache | 
Face Powder, so delicate, so dain- | 
ty and refined, is a most exquisite | 
toilet preparation. It is the admira- 


women who ome thelr Meouty tote | YIELDS to EVERY MOVEMENT ofthe WEARER, 
| 














. A 3 Pye ie to the diagonal h (which our pa 
constant one twill add prilianey | Goreroxcsivey) the Goreet reauires ng Deeaking In 
den’s , ATL ake the 
complexion as soft, transparent, FITS PER F ECTLY TIME WORN. 
and pure as.an infant’s. Tothefair | Money returned by seller after 10 days wear, if not found the most 
sex who pride themseives on having | PERFECT-FITTING, HEALTHFUL and COMFORTABLE Cor-et 
S i : ~ shal + 4 <)> | @verworn. See that Yatisi stamp is on inside of Corset. Sold by all 
\ the rm a — Krethe omy first-class dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, $1.85 and upwards, 
powder is becoming distinguished, | 
and is found among other fashion- CROTTY BROS., CHICACO, ILL. 
lings upon the toilet tables of the élite. 
The Lablache Face Powder is for sale by all druggists, 
or will be mailed to any address on receipt of 25 2-cent 
stamps. BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers, and 
sole proprietors, 34 West Street, Boston, Mass. 





R. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 
CREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAU 2g ate 


Removes Tan, Pimples 





will do it, 


» PISO'S CURE FOR 
CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 


No other cosmetic 


Bealtifies the Skin, ¢ 


Best Congh Syrup. Tastes good. Use 
“ in time. Sold by druggists. 


“CONSUMPTION 






Ex#E8 STAMPING PATTERNS, 


| Our illustrated Catalogue shows 3,.500Choice 
Designs toorder from. Teaches Stamping, Kén- 
sington and Lustra Painting. Sent free for 10 cts. 
to pay postage, if you mention this publication. 


M.J.CUNNING & CO. 148 W. 5th St. Cincinnati.0. 





wy 
FERD. A HOPKINS, Manager, 48 Bond St., running 
through to main office, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 
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Fig. 1.—CURTAIN FOR CORNER 
Desicxen By Mrs 


The sunflowers (see Fig. 3) a mens 3 
composed of flat petals of very lig ind on 
vyreen cashmere, sO light a green as ark O01} 
to seem like a dull yellow in some | light 
contrasts. The petals are sewed with lig 
in button-hole stitch to the gro i The fou 
with saddler’s silk varying in ird, b 
from a grayisli-yellow to a dull snuff rath 
brown. Long curling stamens m massin: 
in chain stitch of silk of varying | is work 
shades of yellow from very pal of the | 


the deepest gold-color radiate from 
acentre, which is in high relief. Th 

centre is a flattened ball made first 

of wool or silk ravellings divided 

into six or seven divisions by a « 

passed over it, and worked with silk < 
across the divisions thus made in a 

long cross - stitch. The centre of & 
the first sunflower. is of gray-green ~S 
and golden green silk; its stalk is =S= 
worked over a cord with ston) Nj-we& 
gray silk not too dark in tone. Thi 

green leaves attached to all 

sunflower stalks are of satin of a 


= 
=— 
P : a Sas SAE - grayish-yellowish-green, quite light, 
Fig. 3—SUNFLOWER FOR BAND, FIG. 2.—APPLIQUE EMBROIDERY.—FULL SIZE. the ribs of the leaves worked is 
light yellowish -green silk, and the if 


CURTAIN FOR CORNER SHELF OR NARROW This is set upon a curtain of green cloth of a dark shade; it is fourteen | edges in olive silk, and very broadly where the leaf turns over and shows y, 
‘ 











DOORWAY. inches in width, and of a dull pale green inclining to olive. It may be of | the back. 








dull ribbed silk, or poplin, or crépe, or any dull silken surface that will | The second sunflower may be worked in a little darker tone than the 
TS accompanying design, by Mrs. T. W. Dewing, author of Beauty in | contrast well with the more shining surfaces of the applied-work. first on its edges, and the stamens be all deep maize-color, except thi 
Dress and Beauty’ in the Household, is for a curtain seven feet in | The design is composed of six sunflowers, a stalk of lilies, an anem- | dozen on the middle of the lower side, which should be of two shades i 
height and four feet in width, to fall from a shelf set in a corner of a room, | one and four buds, seven asters, and some little grass flowers, the | golden brown. The ball in the centre (or, properly speaking, the conver 
or for anarrow doorway. Fig. 1 represents the whole curtain in miniature. | stems of the entire group being bound together below by an acanthus | tionalized seed vessel in the centre) should be all of a light golden gre Fic. 6.— 
Fig. 2 is the long band of ornament that runs vertically through the centre. | leaf, from which they seem to spring. The third sunflower is worked like the second on the edges, but the sta 
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Fic. 2—BAND OF APPLIQUE EMBROIDERYPOR MI 
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FOR CORNER SHELF 
Desicxes By Mrs. T. 


OR SINGLE 
W. Dewina. 


. 8) ar 
ery lig 


ud one quite light, the 
in Sore light. 
ewead 
ground | Tl 
in ec 
ull snuff 
ns mace massing toward the inside, 
vary 
y pale t 
ate from 
ief. The 
ade f 
divided 
ry a cord 
with silk 
vade in a 
entre ol 
pay-green 
: stalk is 
th stone 
me. The 
all 
atin of a 
‘ite light, 
orked in 
, and the 
nd shows 


than the 
xcept the 
shades of 
e conve! 
Fic. 6.—DETAIL 
FIG. 2 
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OF ASTERS FOR 
—FULL SIZE. 
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DOORWAY 


light ones massing on the inner side, 
ark ones on the outside, the middle tint mixing in between the dark and 
The stalk of this and the second sunflower is worked over a cord 
with light gray silk, the seed-vessel of this third of light gray-green silk. 
ie fourth sunflower is worked on the edges the same as the second and 
third, but the centre of two shades of a light violet-gray, 

rather a dark olive and of a rich golden brown silk, the olive stamens | 
and the brown toward the outside. 
g | is worked over a cord with light gray silk. 

of the lower two, must be worked round the edges with the deepest and 





BAND, 


‘ 


oo 





Fic. 
BAND, 


FIG. 


ee =2a 


> 


mens must be of three shades of gold-color, one very dark rich gold, | 


and the 


and the stamens 


The stem 


The fifth, the right-hand one 


most brilliant tone of 
gold-colored silk, the 
stamens of a darker, 
redder brown, and 
with a dull, subdued 
reddish - orange, the 
centre of a light gold- 
en brown, the stalk 
worked over a cord in 
a warm russet color. 
The stalk of the sixth 
sunflower may be 
worked in the same 
silk, with its edges in 
a gold-color a little 


duller than that used | 


for the fifth, the sta- 


mens in fawn-color, | 


and the centre in a 
soft pale grayish ter- 
ra-cotta. 

The bud 
and leaves, of which 
Fig. 4 gives the full 
sized detail, encroach 


anemone 


\ 
¢ f)\\ 


‘ \\ 


| iy im | 
i i \ 1 | | \ f i nN | | Nt 
ROIDER! FOR MIDDLE OF CURTAIN, FIG. 1.—REDUCED. 





7.—GRASS FLOWER FOR 
2.—FULL 


| slightly, 


| als, the lowest of a rose pink silk, the two next, on 


SIZE. 








Fic. 4—ANEMONE BUD AND 


FIG, 2.—FULL 


upon the lower petals of the second sunflower. The 
upper petals of it are made of China crépe of one of 
those dull whites that incline to pink and gray very 
and result in a sort of silver tone; the low- 
er petals are of pale pink satin, and the whole is 
applied in a round over-and-over stitch, with the 
palest pink silk; the stamens of the same; the 
small calyx is of a dull pale olive silk, and the stem, 
worked over a fine thin cord with the same olive silk, 
is also stitched over at short even distances with 
orange silk that turns to russet through delicate 
gradations as the stem approaches the lower end. 
The green leaves that cluster close to the bud are of 
satin and silk, the upper leaves of mustard-colored 
satin applied with an over-and-over stitch on the 
edges with brownish olive silk, and the lower leaves 
of a brownish olive silk applied in the same color ; 
the ribs of all these leaves worked in the same 
brownish olive. Of the two anemone buds below, 
the one to the right has the upper part of a light dull 
red silk applied with a round edge in a deeper tone, 
and the lower half of a fawn pink velvet applied 
with gold-color, and the stamens of the same; the 
calyx of golden green, and the stem of the same. 
The anemone bud to the left has the lower half of 
the same fawn pink velvet applied in red, and the 
upper half of pale pink silk applied in a deeper 
tone; the stamens deeper still. 

The open anemone, Fig. 5, is composed of five pet 


the out and upper side, of a paler tone of rose, the 
two on the inside of pale rose. All the petals are 
to be button-holed on the edges in fine silk of a light 
cream-color. The centre is formed of two disks, 
one of thin crépe of a pinkish cream color, with a 
smaller one set over it in the centre of the same 
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Fig. 5.—DETAIL OF 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 





SUPPLEMENT. 








fawn-pink velvet used in the anemone buds ; radi- 
ating stamens of fine gold-colored silk fasten on 
these disks with long single stitches, as shown in 
detail Fig. 5. The stem of the anemone is work- 
ed in pale green silk over a cord. 

The lower anemone bud has the lower petals of 
a soft mauve-colored silk, the two upper petals, 
one of the same crépe used in the centre of the 
anemone, and the other of a silk slightly pinker 
in tone and inclining to violet. These are all ap- 
plied with the same tone of cream-colored silk 
used for the anemone. 

The topmost group of asters have small disks 
of the same fawn pink velvet used in the anemone 
buds, with radiating stamens of coarse rose de 
Chine purl or saddler’s silk in a simple long 
stitch, as shown in the full-sized detail Fig. 6; the 
stem of the upper one is of silver-colored silk 
worked over a fine cord, the other of a little dark- 
er tone of the same. 

In the group of four asters the two upper ones/ 
have very dark red-orange disks of velvet, th¢ 
third one a disk of maroon velvet. The uppér 
one has stamens of rose de Chine, the two yext 
stamens of maize-color, the lowest stamens “of a 
deep red-orange. The stems are worked over a 
cord, the first in russet, the second in olive, the 
third in the deeper tone of silver, and the fourth 
in golden brown. 

The grass flowers, of which a detail full size is 
shown in Fig. 7, should be, those on the right in 
a yellow-orange color, with a small eye in the 
centre of brown, and stems worked: over a very 
fine cord with lemon-colored silk. Those to the 
left are of maize-color with an orange eye, and 
the stems of mauve. 

The lilies have the lower petals of China silk 
of that subdued pinkish-grayish silver white, and 
the upper petals of a very pale yellow silk, ap- 
plied in light cream-color, the stamens of gold- 
colored silk, the calyxes of golden green, the 
leaves of a blue-green worked across (so that the 
blue-green only shimmers through) with olive, 
the stem worked in the same. 

The acanthus leaf, which is of a yellow-green 
satin, may be cut in three or four sections, sewed 
over and over on the edges like a fine cord with 
silk of the same color. Let the stems of the 
flowers running under it mould their form as in 
the drawing; work the ribs in the same colored 
silk like a fine cord. Let the lower portion of 
the leaf be joined to the upper by three heavy 
cords worked closely over with gold - colored 
silk. 

This curtain is very beautiful, and not over-dif- 
ficult to make, but the greatest care must be 
taken to follow the shades of color here set down, 
as the subtlety of effect depends entirely upon it. 





EFFECTIVE DISHES. 


T a recent dinner party the centre ornament 

of the table was a handsome basket, low 
in shape, but with a long twisted handle, filled 
with large and perfect bunches of grapes; the 
stem of each bunch was tied with purple satin 
ribbon, each tie of a different shade. The bas- 
ket itself stood upon a mat made of ribbons the 
same shade and width as that used for the ties, 
and the whole effect was charming. 

Lobster salad can be turned into a very hand- 
some dish by making small cups out of lettuce 
leaves; this can easily be managed by using the 
heart of each bunch. 

Another beautiful dish is a strawberry Char- 
lotte. The strawberries are heaped on a flat 
dish, then the Charlotte is filled around them, 
and another row of berries, each berry on a leaf 
forming an outside ring. 

Another effective dish, and one that was intro- 
duced last winter, is an orange basket ; for which 
choose handsome thin-skin oranges ; cut the fruit 
in two, being careful to cut it evenly, take out the 
pulp, and separate each section, removing the 
seed, but break the inside skin as little as possi- 
ble. Now take some fine wire and make a han- 
dle to each outside half, thus forming the baskets, 
twist a bit of orange-colored ribbon around each 
handle, and fill the baskets with the orange sec- 
tions nicely sugared; arrange on a dish with a 
few sprigs of orange leaves, or something resem- 
bling them, which can always be procured at a 
florist’s, and you have a very effective and not a 
common dish. 

Nicely made cranberry jelly which has been 
thoroughly strained, and made a little sweeter 
than when served with turkey or as a sauce, 
makes a beautiful dish in connection with blanc- 
mange. Put into the mould first a layer of cran- 
berry jelly, then blanc-mange, then cranberry, 
then blane-mange, and so on until the mould is 
full, set in the refrigerator until wanted, and serve 
with powdered sugar and cream. It will add a 
great deal to the appearance of the dish if a pa- 
per-lace mat is used on the dish in which the jel- 
ly is served. 

These mats or plates can be bought at any con- 
fectioner’s, or one may make them of tissue-pa- 
per for cakes or fruit, but the tissue-paper is too 
thin for jeilies. This reminds us that there can 
now be bought dainty little paper cups in which 
to serve squares of cheese, or individual cheese 
cups, a8 they are called. And of course experi- 
ence soon teaches the young house-keeper how 
much depends upon the use of appropriate silver, 
glass, china, and linen for a pleasing effect in the 
laying of a table; for often, by the use of a coarse 
piece of china, or an inappropriate article, such as 
a block-tin coffee-pot, in company with fine French 
or Dresden china, she will completely destroy 
the effect of what would otherwise be a perfectly 
set table, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Portraits, Sketches 


A NEW ART 8.22 


A child can learn. Taught by MAIL. Write for circaler. 
Agents wanted. Eugene Pearl, 23 Union Square, N. Y. 








OFFICIAL FOOD TESTS. 


HE Ohio State Dairy and Food Commissioner, 
Gen. 8. H. Hurst, has made public (Circu- 
lar No. 6) the results of the Commission’s inves- 
tigation of baking powder. This Commission 
was formed by the Legislature, with instructions 
to make an examination of the food supply of 
the State, and to give a report of such examina- 
tion to the public. The examination of the bak- 
ing powders was made by Professor H. A. Weber, 
State Chemist, and relating as it does to an arti- 
cle of daily use in the food of almost every one 
is of particular interest. 

The rather startling fact is brought out by the 
report that of the thirty different brands of bak- 
ing powder analyzed, composing about all those 
sold in the State, twenty of them are made from 
alum, a substance declared by the highest med- 
ical authorities to be injurious to health when 
used in food. 

The Commissioner classifies the baking pow- 
ders into three general divisions, according to 
their value: 

lst. Cream of Tartar Baking Powders. 

2d. Phosphate Baking Powders. 

3d. Alum Baking Powders. 

The object of baking powders is, when mixed 
in the flour and subjected to moisture, to gener- 
ate a leavening gas in the dough, which will raise 
the bread and cause it to be porous and light. 
The Commissioner explains that the best bak- 
ing powder is that which, the ingredients being 
healthful, gives off the largest amount of leaven- 
ing gas and leaves the smallest amount of resid- 
uum in the bread. A small amount of carbon- 
ate of ammonia, which is considered healthful, 
is used in some of the cream of tartar powders 
to give them a higher strength. The Commis- 
sion say that pure alum is undoubtedly a hurtful 
salt, and that the resultant salts from its combi- 
nation with soda as formed in the bread can 
scarcely be less hurtful. The report ranks the 
powders and shows the amount in each of inert 
resultants, which in using it would appear as 
residuum in the bread, as follows: 


OREAM OF TARTAR POWDERS. 
Per Cent. inert, 





















Name or Residuum. 
Le TOMER nbc cwuccsccccececcsscesecctiecs 7.25 
D De. Pete. ccc cccccccccvcceccccesoss 12.66 
B. PORPeOWS. «2. cccccccccccvccsdsiseeses 14.39 
6, CHIVERS 0000 ccccesussosevesesse. 10.18 
G. BROW Brien cccncccccccccccccrseecs 17.54 
6 Upper TOR .. cccccescocccccccccscoses 9.22 
F. DO RMB B.s cncccccscccvcccccescesys BRED 
G, Brorhing ...ccccccccccccscccccscvccces 12.63 

PHOSPHATIO BAKING POWDERS. 

DO. Mavala’. .i.isasetecscssessyatesass 36.49 
OO. ‘Wheat. ..00.cccspoebesdeecnsesavecsos 86.23 
ALUM BAKING POWDERS, 

BE. BeO ince cccccccccccdumepeskstasace 34.26 
12. Gold coccccvcccccvccsseesese cee 
BR, VORUTEM cc tesceccccesseowassbevegeene 23.36 
M4. Cosk's Favatites 4.0.0... cscesccesnsee 34.92 
BE RD POR ane cnc atccecrecs.skume 35.60 
16. K@Mton. ..0co-cccagrcccccccccccenccneShles 
Fe PUERROOD..0ccpcccspocccsccssersceeees 40.08 
Se ee eee 16.05 
Se. SS ee eee 29.85 
DB. POOaGs 0 visivevaccccantévedss - 26.28 
21. Silver Star. 31.88 
22. Crown... - 16.69 
23. Crown (S} - 25.09 
DE TINO BOO: « 000s cossccctcutdepenasbes 58.68 
Sa ener ee, 36. . 6. 6+.6. cocaine 27.73 
errr 30.94 
fe - 

28. Scioto 
29. Zipp’s Grape Crystal.............-.+- 11.99 
arr rere 24.04 


The large amount of inert matter or residuum 
in both the phosphate and alum powders will be 
noted. This in the phosphate powders is largely 
of lime; in the alum powders it is chiefly alum. 
It will be gratifying to the public to observe that 
the powder in most general use, the Royal, is 
also the purest. In comparing the first two 
powders on the list, for instance—the Royal and 
Dr. Price’s—the inert matter in Price’s is seen 
to be about five in seven more than in the former, 
a difference of 712 per cent., the Royal being 
purer than Price’s by a corresponding figure. 

The carbonic or leavening gas produced by the 
powders indicates their strength; and their true 
value may be ascertained by considering the 
amount of this gas in connection with their inert 
matter or residuum as shown above. The higher 
the percentage of gas and the lower the percent- 
age of residuum the better the baking powder. 
These percentages, as found in some of the most 
familiar powders, are given as follows: 

Per Cent. of Per Cent. of 





Name. Leavening Gas. Residuum. 
Royal ...0.cc0.sccesses WEDD cin covconacececvinee 7.25 
Sterling .....-.....+00. L1.  seccccceccvccccencses 12.63 
PrIOO'S. « o6'e cnccccccvcws on  MECLULT EL LE 12.66 
De Land's .. in apes. hh edith 0 oda anemia 32.52 
Gem, Alum............ GMs cstkeccabonscossswee 36.57 
Forest City, Alum ..... TBs vccicsctcncseces oie 2404 
Silver Star, Alum...... eS ae eee 31.88 
Kenton, Alum......... ODD. cocccvveseccc.otacum $8.17 
Patapsco, Alum....... T.  akovescecess sauheete 40.08 
Empire, Alum ........- DOD. cicccccsccccccsecnen 34.26 
Cook’s Favorite, Alum. 5.80.......ccccccsscccees 34.92 
One Spoon, Alum...... BB... wccccccce. seovsseee 58.68 


With the foregoing explanation the study of 
these figures will readily give consumers a knowl- 
edge of the comparative value of the different 
brands. To illustrate with the percentages given 
the two powders before compared: the Royal 
containing 11.8 parts of leavening gas to 10.5 in 
Price’s, its excess of strength is 1.3 in 10.5, or 
12.4 per cent. Royal is therefore 12.40 per cent. 
stronger as well as 71 per cent. purer than 
Price’s, etc. The relative strength and purity 
of all the powders can be computed in like man- 
ner. 








Our Little Ones 
and The Nursery. 


36 BROMFIELD ST., 
Boston, Mass. 

Send a two-cent stamp for 
a sample copy of the most 
beautiful magazine for chil- 
dren ever published and Pre- 
inijum List. 








BEAUTIFUL GOODS 


INTERIOR DECORATION. 


The Globe Extension Curtain Poles, made of 
decorated metal-work, highly polished woods 
of Walnut, Mahogany, Antique Oak, and Ebony, 
covered also with Silk Plush, in colors of Old 
Gold, Peacock Blue, Crimson, &c., relieved on 
the ends with engraved metal bands or sliding 
tubes of burnished metal-work in colors to 
match. The pole is so constructed that it can 
be easily adjusted to fit the different widths of 
windows, thus making it an article that can be 
moved from one place to another, the same as 
any other piece of household furniture. 


“The rich, soft colors of the plush, combined 
with the various colored metal bands, and the 
gracefully patterned knobs to match are strik- 
ingly beautiful."—New York World. 


SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 
THE GLOBE CURTAIN POLE CO,, 
242 Canal St., N. ¥. 

IN THE SELECTION OF 


A CHOICE CIFT 


For Pastor, ites Teacher, baw or 
Friend, both ele Ibe found 
combined in a Copy of Webster’s Unabridged, 











Besides many other valuable features, it contains 


A Dictionary 


of 118,000 Words, 3000 Engravings, 


A Gazetteer of the World 


locating and describing 25,000 Places, 


A Biographical Dictionary 


of nearly 10,000 Noted Persons, 


All in One Book. 


3000 more Words and nearly 2000 more Iilustra- 
tions than any other American Dictionary. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Pamphlet free. 

G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Masa, 


Preserve Your Health, 


SMITH’S PATENT PERFORATED 
CHAMOIS UNDERGARMENTS af- 
ford, to persons susceptible to cold, 
the best protection against PNEU- 
MONIA, RHEUMATISM, and all 
LUNG DISEASES. Recommended 
for Ladies and Gentlemen by the 
Medical Faculty. Send for highly 
illustrated circular. 


CANFIELD RUBBER CO., 
Successors to D.C. HALL & CO., 
Sote ManvuFracTuRKrs, 

7 MERCER STREET, New York. 
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BEAUTIFUL HAIR. 


PURE WHITE, 
SILVER GRAY, IRON GRAY, 
In such exquisite shade and 
fineness, at most attractive 
prices, as follows: Braids, 
all long hair and no stems, $5 
and upwards. Wigs for elderly 
ladies, $15 and upwards. Front 
Pieces, naturally wavy, $ and 
- upwards. "Skeleton Bangs, non-tearable, #3 and > 

wards. Thompson’s Patent Waves, $6 and upwa' 
Genuine Medicated Gloves, $2.50 and $3. Al quote 
warranted genuine. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
Mrs. co ‘THOMPSON, 240 Fifth Ave., New York. 

















__New ¥e York Office, 31 31 Broadway. 
HAIR |. DR. DUVAL’S SUPERFLUOUS 





Approved by Eminent Physicians. 


A French preparation, ranteed harm 
less to to the be <— ree from 


HAIR DESTROYER.: 






SKIN & SCALP 

CLEANSED 
PURIFIED 

AND BEAUTIFIED 


e LP Curicura. 


R CLEANSING, PURIFYING, AND BEAU- 
tifying the skin of children and infants and 
curing torturing, disfiguring, args ee , scaly and pimply 
a of the skin, scalp, and blood, with loss of 
hair, from infancy to old age, the Curioura Remepirs 
are e infallible 
Curttovra, the pat Skin Cursz, and Cutiovra Soar, 
an ‘exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and Curtoura Resovent, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, Beg | invariably succeed when all other 
remedies and the best physicians fail. 
Cutioura Remepres are absolutely 
only infallible skin beautifiers and ble 
from ingredi 
Sold everywhere. Price, Cutioura, 50c.; Soap, 25c.; 
REsoLvent, = ian by the Porrer Drug anp 
CremtoaL iN, Mass. 
&@ Send for Ho = How’ to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


BABY’ Skin and Scalp preserved and beauti- 
fied by Curiovra Mepwatep Soar, 


STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS, & CO., 
5 AND 7 JOHN STREET,NEW YORK; 
1199 Broadway, N. Y. ; 279 Fulton St., Brooklyn; 
215 N. Charies St., Baltimore; 47 N. 8th St., Phila, 


DYE, CLEAN, and REFINISH DRESS GOODS and 
Garments without ripping. Send for Circular and 
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ACCENTS WANTED. 
Ga. L. THOMPSON. Mer. 221 Fifth Av., SHICAGO,. 


Madame Porter’s 


Cough Balsam, 


Pleasant, Reliable, 
Effectual. 


Successfully used for more 
than fifty years. Try it. 


LADIES, Mme. JULIAN’S SPECIFIC 


Is absolute the only unfailing remedy for removing 
peg be permanently all Superfluous Hair from 
Chee! 


ure, and the 
purifiers, free 
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ka, Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the 
a » Which neither torturous electricity nor any of the 
advertised poisonous stuffs can accomplish. Address 
Mme. JULIAN, 48 East 20th St., New York. 








PHIKADELP 


LATEST IMPORTATION IN 


FRENCH AND VIENNA NOVELTIES. 


Speciale in Fine Fans, Handkerchiefs,Silk Hosiery, 

Ru gs, Veilings, Fanc: "Goods, and the genuine Jon- 

vin & Co} 's best quality Kid and Suede Gloves a 

ty. Every yor warranted and rd ig the hand. 
. H. GROJE 

1192 meesbwas, near 290 St., N. =e 


'* SEND STAMP FOR CATALOGUE. 
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\aneeeRepenae> DRESS STAYS 
Finished in three styles, 











Thread, Cloth, and Satin Covered. For sale everywhere, 








SHOPPIN 


G In New York of all kinds 
by a lady of experience, 
taste, &c., without charge. Circular references. 
ddress ’ MISS A. BOND, 280 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 

Established 1875. 


PURCHASING AGENCY, Pine itt 


DECKER, 113 East 14th Street,’ New York. 


SHO G reels and econom- 
ically executed without 


charge. Estimates furnished. Circular references. 
Mrs. J. H. BUSSING, 241 West 14th St., New York. 

















